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EASTER BELLS. 


Chime upon golden chime, 

How the rapt echoes climb 

At the blest Easter-time! 

What say the innumerous bells 

Unto the hearkening hills and listening 
dells? 


New birth! new birth! 
Life after death and dearth! 
Renascence upon earth! 


Chime on harmonic chime, 

How the clear echoes climb 

At the dear Easter-time! 

To man what message tells 

The rapture of the intermingling bells? 
New birth! new birth! 
All hearts attuned to mirth; 
And Christ-love upon earth! 

—Harper’s Bazar. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Under instructions from President 


Roosevelt, a general order in the interests 
of social purity has just been issued from 
the War Department to all our officers 
and soldiers, ‘‘especially those serving in 
the tropics and away from home,’’ The 
common sense and practical sagacity of 
its recommendations will be recognized 
by all persons of experience. From Maine 
to California, women and good men will 
be grateful to the President for this action. 
The full text of the order is given in 
another column, 





Concurrently with this, there has gone 
out to Manila an order forbidding the 
issuing of official health certificates to 
women of bad character. The despatch 
to the N. Y. Evening Post says: 


Hereafter, women known to be profes- 
sional prostitutes will be compelled to un- 
dergo examination from time to time, 
and, if found diseased, will be sent to a 
hospital for treatment. The soldiers wiil 
be inspected regularly for the same pur- 
pose. But an occasional hospital order, 
thus issued, will be the only official rec- 
Ognition of the existence of a condition of 
things which no discipline can crush out. 





The discontinuance of the official health 
certificates is a distinct step in advance, 
and will be hailed with gratification by all 
the social purity associations and the 
equal rights societies. But something 
more still remains to be done. Soldiers 
Volnntarily surrender their liberty when 
they enlist, and if it be thought best to 
have them undergo medical inspection 
from time to time, it can be done under 
the military regulations. But unless male 
Civilians of known loose morals are sub- 





jected to compulsory examination, and to 
compulsory confinement in hospital if 
found suffering from this class of ailments, 
it is unfair that women of loose morals 
should be so subjected. The compulsory 
examination of women is regarded as the 
crux of the whole bad system of State- 
regulated vice in every country where the 
battle against it is being fought. All its 
most experienced opponents unite in say- 
ing that wherever this feature is retained, 
all the other objectionable features con- 
nected with the system are liable at any 
time to reappear—the blackmailing ot 
women, the arrest of the innocent for the 
guilty, the encouragement of a false illu- 
sion of hygienic security on the part of 


men, etc., etc, ‘ 





A strong argument from a sanitary 
standpoint can be made for subjecting 
both male and female civilians of profli- 
gate life to compulsory examination and 
to sequestration if they are found liable 
to be a danger to the health of others; but 
when some physician from time to time 
proposes this, the suggestion is invariably 
met with the all-sufficient answer that it 
would be impossible because ‘‘the men 
would not stand it.’’ If men outside the 
army would not submit to it, women 
ought not to be compelled to submit to 
it. The law should make no discrimina- 
tion between men and women who offend 
against good morals. Mr. Roosevelt took 
this ground very strongly when he was at 
the head of the police department in New 
York. We hope he willsee that the same 
principle of justice applies in the Philip- 
pines, and will go on and complete the 
good work he has so well begun. 





ROOSEVELT ACTS ON “REGULATED” VICE, 

WASHINGTON, March 22.—By direction 
of the President, ‘‘The attention of the 
officers and enlisted men of the army, es- 
pecially of those serving in the tropics and 
away from home, is called to the follow- 
ing facts” in a general order, signed by 
Secretary Root and just issued from the 
War Department: 

“The only really efficient way in which 
to control the diseases due to immorality 
is to diminish the vice which is the cause 
of these diseases. Excessive indulgence 
in strong drink is absolutely certain to 
ruin any man, physically and morally; 
while diseases due to licentiousness pro- 
duce effects which are quite as destruc- 
tive, and even more loathsome. 

“Tt isthe duty of regimental, and par- 
ticularly of company, officers to try by 
precept and example to point out to the 
men under their control, and particularly 
to the younger men, the inevitable misery 
and disaster which follow upon intemper- 
ance and upon moral uncleanliness and 
vicious living. The officers should of 
course remember always that the effect of 
what they say must largely depend upon 
the lives they themselves lead. It is in 
the highest degree necessary that each 
officer should be an example to his men in 
the way of temperate and cleanly living. 
He should point out to the men, using the 
utmost tact, discretion, and good sense, 
that venereal disease is almost sure to fol- 
low licentious living, and that it is worse 
than folly to believe that sexual indul- 
gence is necessary to health. 

“Experience shows that in a majority 
of cases venereal diseases are confined to 
a comparatively narrow circle of men, who 
are admitted to the army hospitals again 
and again. Thesesmen always seriously 
impair their own efficiency as soldiers, 
and sometimes utterly destroy it, and 
they throw upon their self-respecting 
comrades the burden of performing all 
the duties which they have unfitted them- 
selves to perform. The officers should 
strive to teach their men self-control, to 
show them that morality and efficiency in 
the life of a soldier, as in civil life, go 
hand in hand. Idleness during the hours 
when there are no military duties to per- 
form, and the lack of healthful amuse- 
ment and occupation, are provocative of 
debauchery. Officers should do all in 
their power to encourage healthy exercise 
and physical recreation, as well as to sup- 
ply opportunities for cleanly social and 
interesting mental occupations among the 
men. The young men, especially many 
who have been but recently taken away 
from the restraints and influences of 
home, should be encouraged to look to 
their superiors, both commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, and especially 
to the company, troop, or battery officers, 
for leadership and support amid the temp- 





tations around them. Every effort should 
be made to promote throughout the army 
a cleanly and moral tone in word no less 
than in deed. As a nation, we feel keen 
pride in the valor, discipline, and stead- 
fast endurance of our soldiers, and hand 
in hand with these qualities must go the 
virtue of self-restraint, self-respect, and 
self-control.”’ 

Concurrently with this there has gone 
out an order to Manila forbidding the 
further exaction of fees for the medical 
examination of prostitutes, or the issue 
to the women of certificates of their free- 
dom from disease, since these things have 
given rise to the assumption that our Gov- 
ernment was countenancing the social 
evil by issuing something in the nature of 
a license. Hereafter, women known to be 
professional prostitutes will be compelled 
to undergo examination from time to 
time, and, if found to be diseased, will be 
sent to a hospital for treatment. The 
soldiers will be inspected regularly for 
the same purpose. But an occasional hos- 
pital order, thus issued, will be the only 
official recognition of the existence of a 
condition of things which no discipline 
can crush out, and only the strictest vigi- 
lance can control, but which the authori- 
ties could not conscientiously ignore. 

The President’s theory regarding this 
whole matter is that moral education and 
stimulation is the only sure dependence 
in a struggle with the social evil. No law 
has ever been devised which could break 
it up, and the one hope of protecting the 
army against its ravages lies in cultivating 
character and a real respect for decency 
among the men ‘themselves. No one is 
better fitted to lay his hand to this task 
than the President; for, whatever his 
faults, he has at least proved by his own 
case that a robust body, an adventurous 
spirit, and greatest love of good fellowship 
are quite consonant with a private life 
sunny throughout and well ventilated on 
its moral side.—Special despatch to N. Y. 
Evening Pest. 
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WOMEN IN DENTISTRY. 


Dr. Estelle G. Holdren, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Dental College, is the only 
woman dentist in Rochester, N. Y. Ata 
recent meeting of the Political Equality 
Club of that city, Dr. Holdren reada paper 
on ‘*Women in Dentistry,’’ in which she 
asserted that women have a special apti- 
tude for dentistry, but that Americans are 
behind other nations in recognizing the 
fact. Russia, Germany and Sweden are 
much in advance, their colleges sending 
out more women graduates, The pioneer 
woman in the profession in this country 
was a Jewess, who took the full course in 
the dental department of the University 
of Maryland. She was denied a diploma, 
however, on the ground that she was a 
woman. The first graduate was Miss 
Mairsel, who received her diploma from 
the Ohio Dental G@ollege in 1860. The 
second was Madame Heirschfeld, who fio- 
ished the full course in the Pennsyivania 
Dental College in 1869, and continued 
with success the practice of her deceased 
husband. Later she went to Berlin and 
was made court dentist, having the care 
of the teeth of the royal children. 

At the beginning of this year there were 
480 women dentists practicing in the 
United States. Dentistry, Dr. Holdren 
said, is a line of work in which a woman 
commands equal payment with a man. 

As to the question whether women 
were able to pull teeth and had the me- 
chanical ability needed for the profession, 
Dr. Holdren said that the first was an in- 
significant part of dentistry, many men 
having nothing to do with it, and always 
sending patients to a specialist for this 
operation. She mentioned Dr. Anna Saw- 
yer as an example of a woman who can 
pull teeth. Dr. Sawyer was the first den- 
tist to enter the field in the Philippines 
after the siege of Manila, and she had 
more work than she could do, at a high 
rate for each tooth extracted. The sec- 
ond objection was disproved by the well- 
known fact that, given equal opportuni- 
ties with men, women have proved equally 
proficient in handling tools. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst was the guest of 
the women students of the University of 
California recently, at a reception held in 
Hearst Hall. It was the first time the 
college girls had ever been her hostesses, 
and they had appropriately selected the 
anniversary of the dedication of Hearst 
Hall as the day for that event. A year 
ago the beautiful building was given by 





Mrs. Hearst to the women of the Univer- 
sity for their exclusive use. 

The women students of the Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, III., will issue 
the annual ‘‘woman’s edition” of the stu- 
dent paper, the Northwestern, on April 
20. 

Akuri Inokuchi, a Japanese girl who is 
studying at the Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics, was sent to this country to 
investigate our methods of physical train- 
ing, with a view to introducing them in 
Japan, says the Boston Herald. Miss 
Inokuchi was educated at the Girls’ High 
Normal School in Tokio, and afterward 
taught five years under government direc- 
tion. Then she received the government 
appointment to come to this country. On 
her return she will teach physical culture 
in the college at Tokio. 

Another Japanese girl, Kiyo Makino, is 
studying biology and microscopics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
She too is a graduate of the Girls’ High 
Normal School at Tokio. Becoming much 
interested in natural science there, she 
decided to come to America and complete 
her studies. 
made quite a study of the Bible. 
Makino is an independent student, and is 
paying her expenses by translating for 
the Boston Art Museum some of its 
precious volumes on Japanese art. She 
is to stay in the employ of the museum 
for four years, the length of time required 
to complete her course at ‘**Tech.’’ In 
microscopics Miss Makino is the only 
woman ina large class of men, She ex- 
presses herself delighted with America, 
finds skirts more comfortable than the 
Japanese costume, and says that last sum- 
mer she had here the best time in her life. 


-_--— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
last Tuesday. The following resolution 
was adopted: 


Whereas, the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs and 68 local clubs, the State W. C. T. 0. 
and (4 local Unions, the Children’s Friend 
Society, the Woman's Relief Corps, and other 
associations aggregating 50,000 women, have 
united with the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association in asking for a law making 
mothers joint guardians of their minor chil- 
dren with the fathers; and 

Whereas, ten States have already enacted 
such legislation, and it has led to no bad re- 
sults anywhere; therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly renew our pe- 
tition tothe Legislature to pass this just law, 
for which Massachusetts women have now 
been asking for 55 years. 





Mrs. Claire H. Gurney then gave an in- 
teresting and appreciative address on 
‘*Margaret Fuller.’’ 

Mrs. Livermore added some personal 
reminiscences, She said that Margaret 
Fuller's ‘‘Woman in the Ninetenth Cen- 
tury’’ had influenced her in her girlhood 
more than any Other book. It was so ve- 
bhemently denounced by pulpit and press 
that she determined to read it and judge 
for herself. She asked the bookseller for 
it with timidity and shame, and he said: 
‘‘What would your father say if he knew 
you were reading such a book?’’ Ii had 
been denounced especially on the ground 
that it would have a most injurious influ- 
ence upon the minds of women and girls; 
but Mrs. Livermore said its effect upon 
her was as if the door of a dungeon had 
been suddenly opened, showing the light 
beyond. In those days women were al- 
most universally despised and put down. 
Margaret Fuller had a most exalted idea 
of the position of dignity and esteem that 
ought to belong to women if they would 
put away foolishness and frivolity, and 
rise to the height of their true duty and 
privilege. On the title page of her book 
were printed the two contrasted quota- 
tions: ‘‘Frailty, thy name is woman,”’ and 
“The earth waits for her queen.’’ These 
made a vivid impression on Mrs. Liver- 
more’s mind, When as a young girl she 
met Margaret Fuller on the street, she 
thought, ‘Oh, if I only dared to speak to 
her!’’ but through awe and admiration 
her courage failed her till the opportunity 
was past. The inflnence of Margaret 
Fuller went with her through life, and 
the thought of her was uppermost in Mrs. 
Livermore’s mind when she was reluct- 
antly forced into the lecture field. ‘For 
I did not go into it willingly; I was 
crowded into it by circumstances,’’ said 
Mrs. Livermore. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mrs. 
Gurney, and refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 

The next Fortnightly, on April 8, will 
be addressed by Miss Vida Goldstein of 
Australia. 


She is a Christian, and has | 
Miss 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Wriaut, daughter of the Mayor of 
Denver, has bee:. invited to christen the 
new battleship *‘Denver,’’ which is to be 
launched in April. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE will speak at the din- 
ner in commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the lecturing tour of Deborah 
Sampson Gannett, to be held April 3 at 
Sharon, Mass. 

Miss HELEN GovuLpD will spend a week 
or more at the Gospel Settlement House, 
“The White Door of the Ghetto,”’ at No. 
211 Clinton Street, New York, studying 
the conditions of the East Side. 


Mrs. Roosevevr has received through 
John Barrett, delegate to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress, a gift from President Diaz, 
of Mexico, consisting of three pieces of 
exquisitely drawn linen. They are said 
to be the most beautiful specimens that 
have ever come to this country, and were 
sent to Mis. Roosevelt as a special recog- 
nition of her encouragement to the linen 
workers in Porto Rico. 

Miss KATHERINE SCHULTZ, of Chicago, 
secretary of the Retail Clerks’ Union, has 
proved herself a formidable antagonist to 
the merchants who oppose the closing of 
stores in her district two evenings in the 
week. Miss Schultz speaks four lan- 
guages, and uses them to good effect in 
her addresses from a box in front of the 
establishment toward which her remarks 
are especially directed. 

Miss ALice ROOSEVELT inherits much 
of her father’s strength and activity. 
President Roosevelt is reported in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal as saying of his 
daughter: ‘She does not stay in the 
house and fold her hands and do nothing. 
She can walk as far as I can, and she often 
takes a tramp of several miles at the pace 
Iset for her. She can ride, drive, skee, 
shoot—though she doesn’t care much for 
the shooting. Idon’t mind that. It isn’t 
necessary for her health, but the outdoor 
exercise is, and she has plenty of it.’’ 

Miss ANNIE TeRRY lately returned 
to her home in Cripple Creek, Col., from 
the Philippines, where she was with a de- 
tachment of soldiers in the island of Lu- 
zon, They were surrounded by insur- 
gents, and several of the men were 
wounded, Although warned to seek a 
place of safety, Miss Terry refused to 
leave the wounded soldiers, and while 
caring for them received five wounds her- 
self. For six months she lay in the hoe- 
pital at Manila, and then left on a trans- 
port for California, thence coming by easy 
stages to her home. 

Miss FLORENCE CAMERON, of London, 
Ont., is one of the five women nurses re- 
cently selected by the British War Office 
from hundreds of applicants, She re- 
ceived her training and diploma from the 
Philadelphia Hospital and Training 
School, She is the daughter of Mr. John 
Cameron, owner and editor of the London 
Advertiser, in which full suffrage for 
women is staunchly advocated. Miss 
Cameron and her comrade nurses have 
sailed for South Africa, where they will 
act with the Canadian Army Medical 
Corps in the field hospitals. 


Mrs. RespeccA SALomE Foster, the 
‘“*Tombs angel,’’ who lost her life in the 
Park Avenue hotel fire, will be succeeded 
in her official duties by Miss Ada Elliot. 
Miss Elliot has been probation officer in 
Harlem, and is now appointed probation 
officer of the court of special sessions, by 
agreement between the justices of the 
court and the charity organization soci- 
ety. Miss Elliot has fine qualifications 
for the work in both character and expe- 
rience. She is a granddaughter of the 
late Rev. William G. Elliot, Chancellor of 
Washington University at St. Louis, who 
was a strong friend of equal suffrage and 
of all good causes, 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe, honorary 
president of the Boston Circolo Italiano, 
has been especially honored by the parent 
organization, the Societ& Dante Alighieri 
of Rome, of which the society in this city 
is an offshoot. From Italy Senator P. 
Villari, president of the central committee 
of the Societi Dante Alighieri, has sent a 
“diploma di benemerenza,”’ in beautifal 
parchment form, in recognition of the 
great help Mrs. Howe has been to the 
Boston branch in its work of diffusing 
knowledge of the Italian language and 
literature. The diploma was presented to 
Mrs. Howe by Count Solone di Campello, 
president of the Circolo Italiano, at the 
regular meeting of that organization a 
few days ago. Count di Campello is pro- 
fessor of Italian at Smith College. 
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A CURE FOR CLEVER WOMEN. 


In Chambers’ Journal, **A Cure for Clever 
People’ contains some suggestions pecu- 
liarly applicable to clever women who 
often become handicapped in life by early 
invalidism. ‘The littlehealth of ladies,’’ 
deplored by Prances Power Cobbe, is pecu- 
liarly the bane of bright, ambitious girls 
who in after life do not fulfil their own 
aspirations or the anticipations of their 
early companions, while the duller wom- 
en often achieve usefulness, happiness 
and longevity. We extract passages which 
seem peculiarly applicable to this class of 
young women. We paraphrase the advice 
given to men and women alike: 

“Those who have read Robert Louis 

_Stevenson’s beavtiful little story, ‘The 
Treasure of Franchard,’ will remember 
the words of comfort spoken by that dear 
creature Anastasie to the reclaimed acro- 
bat boy, Jean Marie. ‘Do not mind,’ 
she would say, ‘I, too, am not at all 
elever, and I can assure you that it makes 
no difference in life.’ 

‘*‘Was Anastasie right? At first blush it 
would appear not. It seems a good thing 
to be clever. Undoubtedly a quick brain 
soon gets the hang of things. In this 
work-a-day world, cleverness should sure- 
ly spy the way; but there are many 
thoughtful women to-day who are not 
clear upon the point. Experience has 
taught them to be doubtful. . From the 
places they have made for themselves in 
the world they look about them, and with 
voices of surprised inquiry ask, ‘Where 
are our clever schoolfellows?’ Ay, where? 
Where are the brilliant young rising stars 
whom the gods seemed so much to love? 
They have not all died early; but where 
have they arrived? .. . Theside which they 
show to the world is cleverness, brilliancy, 
youthful promise—call it what you will. 
But the side which they wear next to their 
hearts is too often physical defect. 

“The great physiologist Huxley had a 
conviction that the best start in life isa 
sound stomach. With apologies for men- 
tioning this necessary organ, we wish to 
state clearly that this is our opinion also. 
The commissariat of the body depends on 

_ the headquarters of the digestion. This 
should be reinforced by steady and effi- 
cient workers; for the distant outposts of 
even the most highly cultured brain wait 
keenly expectant for their share in the 
last square meal. The more highly devel- 
oped the organ, the sooner does it become 
exhausted in the exercise of its functions. 
The clever brain then needs a haven in 
which it may refit. Sleep and food are 
the natural revivers, or perhaps it would 
be better to say sleep and a good digestion; 
for food without a good digestion is coal 
and no means of lighting a fire; undigested 
food cannot keep alight the furnace of the 
buman body. 

“The clever girl is not as a ruleasturdy 
girl. Under stress and difficulty she be- 
comes irritable. If the strain be pro- 
longed, she either backs out or breaks 
down. To be sure, her cleverness often 
enables her to do quickly what it takes 
her less excitable sisters longer to accom- 
plish, but take the clever girl as a whole, 
we are apt to find her efforts fragmentary, 
her course zigzag, and her goal uncertain. 
But in the battle for life, alike for woman 
and for man, it is gritthat wins. We call 
attention to the weak points of the quick- 
witted with a view to suggest a reasonable 
remedy. 

“There is no reason why a clever girl 
should not become physically as strong as 
one who is not clever, because a naturally 
delicate constitution may be hardened and 
rendered fit by proper training. The 
trouble is that a nimble wit and a slug- 
gish body is the organization of the aver- 
age clever person. If any reader, sitting 
quietly by her own fireside, can admit 
this to herself, then let her make herself a 
solemn promise, ‘I will begin at once to 
train my body.’ 

‘*A pair of dumbbells, a good book on 
the use of them, and a bath—these are the 
whole outfit. Ten minutes daily is all the 
time that need be occupied. To do all 
the exercises set down in the best books 
would take nearly an hour daily, but they 
may be done two or three ata time, for 
ten minutes daily, till all have been gove 
through, and then begin again. A cold 
bath should be taken before dressing 
every morning all the year round. Cold 
baths vary in temperature from 60 to 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. The bather will 
quickly find out what temperature best 
suits her constitution. When she enters 
the bath the water should feel cold. Then 
ina few seconds it should cease to feel 
cold. The bather should then leave the 
bath, aod immediately a warm glow 
should suffuse the whole skin. This glow 
should last. At no time should a feeling 
of chilliness intervene after the bath. If 
it does, the water has been too cold, Let 


the bather raise the temperature by the 
addition of a little warm water, until by 
daily experience with a thermometer she 
has found what degree gives her a warm, 
comfortable feeling after she has dressed. 


| athe morning bath should be taken colder 
and colder as the bather becomes strong- 
er, until even in the coldest weather warm 
water is not necessary, The dumb-bell ex- 
ercises may be done after the bath or at 
any time during the day; but the earlier 
the better, because the body, refreshed by 
the night’s sleep, is best able to endure 
during the fore part of the day. The 
weight of the dumb bells need never be 
increased. Daily open air exercises should 
be taken. Meals must be served at regu- 
lar hours, and should include some green 
vegetable every day. 

‘*All this may fail or be neutralized un- 
less the clever person is careful to guard 
against excess in other directions, Expe- 
rience will help to guide her in regard to 
diet. Some people errin eating too much 
animal food, or too much sweets, others 
in drinking too much tea or coffee. Tem- 
perance and moderation will help this all- 
round development. To overload the 
stomach makes a woman sluggish and 
spends overmuch of the vital force in the 
digestive process, Athletics also carried 
to the verge of exhaustion defeat their 
own end. The delicate, clever woman 
may not become a centenarian by adopt- 
ing the above-mentioned treatment, but 
she will certainly gain in nerve force, take 
more out of life, and do more for herself 
and for her fellow creatures. Let the 
seeker after physical strength persist in 
this régime, and she will gradually be- 
come strong. Too much must not be ex- 
pected at once, but‘at the end of a year 
the progress made will be pleasantly 
obvious. 

“The clever woman will now be on the 
way to become a strong woman also. The 
development of her body will not rob her 
mind of its cleverness, but it will relieve 
it of its irritability. Stability of charac- 
ter will come with strength of muscle. 
Physical fitness will beget a desire to cul- 
tivate friends, will engender a feeling of 
self-confidence, and will induce a control 
of temper acceptable to the world at large. 

“A delicate, clever woman has it in her 
hands, then, to become a clever strong 
woman, and a clever strong woman who 
wishes to succeed in life is very likely to 
attain her desire. Her daily physical ex- 
ercises will tend to make her steady, her 
growing physical strength will render her 
confident, and her clever brain, relieved 
of its irritability and fits of depression, 
will become calm and forceful. With a 
clever head and a strong body, a woman 
ought to do well,”’ 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE. 


Judge Samuel T. Corn, of the Wyoming 
Supreme Court, has received a letter, ask- 
ing whether the bad and ignorant women 
vote more geoerally than the good and 
intelligent, and whether any of the other 
predicted evils have resulted from equal 
suffrage. Judge Corn writes in reply the 
following clear and temperate statement: 

“T can answer your questions in the 
negative, without any reservation what- 
ever, And, while there are a few men 
here who do not thoroughly approve wo- 
than suffrage, I do not think there is one 
in the State who would seriously answer 
them otherwise. 

‘Women of all classes very generally 
vote. Bad women do not obtrude their 
presence at the polls, and I do not now 
remember ever to have seen a distinctively 
bad woman casting her vote. 

‘*Woman suffrage has no injurious effect 
upon the home or the family that I have 
ever heard of during the twelve years I 
have resided in the State. It does not 
take so much of women’s time as to inter- 
fere with their domestic duties, or with 
their church or charitable work. It does 
not impair their womanliness, or make 
them less satisfactory as wives and moth- 
ers. They do not have less influence, or 
enjoy less respect and consideration so- 
cially. My impression is that they read 
the daily papers and inform themselves 
upon public questions much more gener- 
ally than women elsewhere. 

‘*‘Woman suffrage has certainly had no 
bad resuits. On the other hand, it has 
not revolutionized or reconstructed soci- 
ety. But it has had the effect almost en. 
tirely to exclude notoriously bad or im- 
moral men from public office in the 
State. Parties refuse to nominate such 
men upon the distinct ground that they 
cannot obtain the women’s vote. 

‘*The natural result of such conditions 
is to increase the respect in which women 
are held, and not to diminish it. They 
are a more important factor in affairs, 
and therefore more regarded. It is gener- 
ally conceded, I think, that women have a 
higher standard of morality and right 
living than men. And, as they have a 
say in public matters, it has a tendency to 
make men respect their standard, and in 
some degree attempt to attain to it them- 
selves. 

‘*T have oever been an enthusiastic advo- 
eate of woman suffrage as a cure for all 
the ills that afflict society; but I give you 
in entire candor my impressions of it from 








my observations in this State. It is diffi- 
cult to make any one not residing here 
understand the entire absenee of the ob- 
jectionable features which it is supposed 
must attend the institution. They sim- 
ply do not exist.”’ 

For the past fifteen years, the advocates 
of equal suffrage have had a standing 
challenge inviting its opponents to find 
two persons in all Wyoming who assert 
over their own names and addresses that 
equal suffrage has had any bad results 
whatever. The opponents have thus far 
failed to respond. 





WOMEN IN THE CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


(Address of Senorita Huidobro at National Suf- 
frage Convention.) 

Education in nearly all the South Amer- 
ican countries is gratuitous and compul- 
sory, and is aided by grants from the 
federal treasury. 

Mexico has 6,141 schools of various 
grades supported by the government, and 
1,953 schools maintained by the munici- 
palities, The total number of teachers is 
10,327; cost of maintenance of schools, 
$4,425,512, Besides these, the clergy and 
private teachers conduct 2,204 schools, 
making the total number of schools 10,- 
298. In the higher schools there are 
about 21,000 students. 

Mexico bas no institution of learning 
that could be ranked as a university, al- 
though the National Institute in the city 
of Mexico contains a fine library, etc. Its 
Department of Statistics is perhaps the 
most reliable of any. 

The laws are so framed as to protect a 
woman in her personal and property 
rights as well as in the most civilized 
countries. Oa the other hand, social cus- 
toms differ from those of the United 
States, and women have, as yet, no desire 
for a voice in political life. That issue 
has not been raised. The women of Mex- 
ico have, so far as I can see, all the free- 
dom they desire or ask, and social restric- 
tions that annuy many American women 
are accepted as a matter of course. 

It must also be borne in mind that the 
mass of the people are as yet poor and 
relatively ignorant. Among the cultured 
there are bright, intelligent women, but 
the desire for an education similar to that 
given in American colleges is not general- 
ly felt. When the women of Mexico feel 
this desire, no legal prohibition will stand 
in their way, and there as elsewhere they 
will undoubtedly have power to shape 
social customs to suit their new aspira- 
tions. For the time being they are con- 
tented and happy with present condi- 
tions. 

In Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Salvador, Columbia, Venez- 
uela, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru, con- 
quest established a military form of gov- 
ernment, which ruled the native Indians 
with an iron hand. These conditions 
have left their impression in the forma- 
tion of what is now the national charac- 
ter. 

The military idea pervades the govern- 
ments. The Presidents have in addition 
the title of Generals. They appoint all 
the governors of departments, the mili- 
tary commandants in cities and com- 
munities, and the revenue and customs 
officers, most of whom, as soon as placed 
in office, are given a military rank. Quali- 
fications, from a military point of view, 
are not necessary. 

To the student of sociology is left the 
analysis of the effect of this militarism on 
the standing of woman in society and on 
her character. 

Hlere, as elsewhere, society is divided 
into three distinct classes—upper, middle, 
and lower. The upper class is composed 
of persons of means, culture, and posi- 
tion. Many have been educated in the 
United States or in Europe. These fully 
recognize the great advantages that wo- 
man enjoys in the countries where they 
received their education, as compared 
with the woman of Central America, 
where the conservative spirit of custom 
limits her sphere to household affairs, and 
teaches her that any work involving pub 
licity is ridiculous and unbecoming. It 
is not considered good form for her to 
appear on the street unaccompanied, even 
during the day. She must have an es- 
cort, even though it be a child of seven or 
eight years of age. 


As wife and mother the Spanish-Ameri- 


can woman is admirable. It is her duty 
to look carefully after the house, and to 
practise thrift and economy. She receives 
from her husband at the beginning of 
each month the funds necessary to the 
proper maintenance of the home, and has 
full charge of the household stores, which 
are given out to the servants each morn- 
ing. A woman who does not fulfil these 
housekeeping duties does not enjvy the 
respect of the community. The Spanish- 
American woman is loyal and faithful, 
and when her husband has met with re- 
verses, it is not uncommon for a lady of 
this class to contribute to the support of 





| 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. 





John Graham Brooks, in an address on ‘‘Some Economic Aspects of the Woman 
Question,” said: 

To make clear the argument which has slowly converted me to equal suffrage, | 
shall state briefly three points: 

1. Women who used to work in the home are now doing the same work ‘iin the 
factory, under different conditions. The making of jam, soap, candles, etc., and one 
of the great primary industries, the making and distribution of clothing, all of which 
used to be done at home, now occupy millions of women outside the home. This 
disposes finally of one argument, viz., that woman’s place is home. Industrial evolu. 
tion is taking every bit of woman’s work out into the world, to be done jostling with 
men, under such difficulties and dangers as the world’s open market implies; and this 
calls for every whit of protection we can afford her. 

2. Inthis country, in England, and even in Australia, a change is coming over 
politics as interpreted not by the direct will of the people in the Legislature, but by 
the courts. Our courts are beginning to take an absolutely new attitude towards 
women. The California courts several years ago refused to admit the constitutionality 
of special class legislation for women, for the bottom reason that a woman was no 
longer to be regarded as a child or a ward. I was in Chicago, and heard the Supreme 
Court of Illinois decide that special legislation could not be permitted for woman. ag 
for a ward or an incomplete citizen. This attitude on the part of the courts is abso. 
lutely new, but it is sure to reach State after State. Add to this the*effects of the 
higher education, and the fact that women are all the time growing stronger. 

3. By nothing have we been more deluded and blinded than by the traditional 
interpretation of what politics means. It is really something almost vulgarly com- 
monplace, and very simple. People are everywhere finding out that their single 
strength is too weak. They have to group themselves, and make certain regulations. 
for protection; and that is politics. Weare finding out that our cities ought to be 
governed as great business corporations. Are women less concerned than men in 
having clean streets, decent sewers, untainted milk, good schools, charities properly 
administered, hospitals put on a proper footing? Yet we cannot have to do with any 
of these things without taking part in politics, pure and simple. 

The question can be illustrated as well from England or Australia as from this 
country I remember the contemptuous argument that no woman was fit to be a fac- 
tory inspector, As the parish laws in England have spread, and things have been de- 
mocratized, i. e., taken out of the hands of the few into those of the many, with the 
result, we hope, of making them strong, as it is the tendency of responsibility to do— 
and as women have had the higher education, we have found out, with revolutionary 
rapidity, that in many capacities women serve exactly as well as men, or even better. 
There are 980 women now serving as poor-law guardians in England. It is this that 
in England is converting the young men of first-rate ability to woman suffrage—be- 
cause they see that social evolution has settled it. As poor-law guardians, factory in- 
spectors, etc., women have every day to be politicians, and they make superb ones, 
Or we find women doctors introducing a new and precious difference into the sanitary 
inspection of London—which also is in politics, There are many women now en- 
gaged in it, and they cannot be in it a month without making and applying rules, i, ¢., 
taking part in politics. It is so with all factory legislation and factory inspection. 

Lately all the London laundries have been put under sanitary inspection, Twenty 
years ago, only men would have been employed for this work. Now it is seen that 
women are the fittest to make and administer these regulations. 

In Melbourne, there are vast textile industries employing three women to one 
man. The system of fines had to be regulated, because great abuses had grown up; 
and when it was said that this ought to be done by men, everybody laughed. Women, 
trained by competition in the open market, and by the higher education, are perfectly 
fit. 

In conclusion, women are asking in a perfectly natural way for a say as to what 
the regulations shall be and how administered. In every new occupation you find 
that the increase is 150 per cent. among men to 600 and even 1,000 per cent. among 
women. Women are rushing into all the new trades, and it is this that has necessi- 
tated the new attitude on the part of the courts. 

In our own Anglo-Saxon communities, we find politics depending on industrial 
conditions throughout. We had legislation for land-owners first, and then for 
business men, when factories came in; and that was a new type of politics— 
business men’s politics, or factory politics. Then, as capital began to combine, 
trade and labor, for exactly the same reason and with the same justification, 
began to band together. They came to the Parliament asking for representation, 
and were met with contempt, as the business men had been before them; but 
they won it, and are winning it in every free country in the world. We have had 
landlords’ politics and business men’s politics; and now in America, where there are 
these vast laboring interests, are we going to say to the women, as others formerly 
said tu the working men, ‘‘Oh, let us do your politics for you’’? The principle has 
been won in this world that no group is competent to do the politics for any other 
group or class. Millions of women have been forced from their homes by the forces 
of modern competition. Are we going to refuse them simple justice? Before many 
years, the opposition will become legitimately an object of jibes and laughter, 

We are told it is unsafe to give suffrage to those who do not ask it. I deny that 
absolutely. Wagner, the head of the greatest University in the world, has paid a high 
tribute to Ferdinand Lasell; and what was Lasell’s work? He went around for many 
years stinging the working classes into feeling that they wanted a vote. It is a com- 
monplace that the laborers did not want it. 

Nothing has stirred me so much as an incident at the time when that stately list 
of names opposed to woman suffrage appeared. In an obscure place in the same day's 
paper was printed the appeal of four hundred garment-makers in behalf of suffrage. 
The workers, by banding together, have done more to correct the miseries of sweat- 
ing than all the well-to-do people in the country. It is either insanity or gross igno- 
rance to say that those groups of workers do not need the ballot for their own in- 
terests. 

But what a golden fact it is that the places where men have got what they want 
are almost the only places where women’s wages have come up and are parallel with 
In New York, where I went through the garment-makers’ strike, I said to 
He answered, ‘‘Every one 


men’s! 
Harry White, who led it, ‘‘Do your women want to vote?”’ 
of them, as fast as they begin to think.”’ 

Our great pessimists, who think life is rotten to the core, despise suffrage and 
women. Between the text of trust in the people, modified by prudence, as against 
distrust of the people, qualified by fear, which will you take? There is no doubt as 
to what brave and fair-minded men will answer. 








in Santiago, two Normal Schools for 
teachers, the Deaf and Dumb Institute, 
and School for the Blind. In the Repub- 
lic there are 1,426 public primary schools 
and 208 private primary schools. There 
are manual training schools for boys and 
a trade school for girls in Santiago. The 
Superintendency of Education in Chile is 
vested in the Board of Public Education. 


the family by doing needlework, teaching 
music, or opening a small store. 

The women of the middle class are the 
backbone of the country. They are in- 
dustrious, and form the retail trading class 
of the Republics. . In time of war the wife 
will follow the soldier and cook for him, 
bearing «11 the hardships of the campaign. 

In Chile and the Argentine Republic 





conditions are different and more ad- 
vanced. Chile in 1899 had a population 
of a little over 3,000,000. In 1898, Chile 
spent $5,933,417 for public instruction. 
It has two Universities, that of Chile, sit- 
uated in Santiago, with courses in law, 
engineering, architecture, medicine, ob- 
stetrics, dentistry, fine arts and pedagogy; 
aud the Catholic University, founded in 
1888. The students of this University 
must pass examinations at the National 
University in order to obtain degrees. 
There is a National Institute, with its 38 
high schools; there a'e 24 schools of sec- 
ondary instruction aided by government 
grants, a school of Pedagogy and Practice 





The Argentine Republic had in 1900 4 
population of over 4,500,000. It has two 
Woiversities, at Buenos Ayres and Cor- 
doba, and nearly 3,000 educational estab- 
lishments. ’ 

In Paraguay, with a population of 600,- 
000, there are over 200 establishments 
of learning for both sexes, and a National 
College, with a six years’ course, in a vast 
building in the capital A Normal 
School and an Academy of Law are part 
of the National College. There is also 
a large Seminary under the Archbishop 
and the Lazarist Fathers. InstructioD 
throughout. the Republic is free, even to? 
those who desire the higher education. 
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ANARCHY, SOCIALISM, AND SUFFRAGE. 





(Reprinted by request.) 
Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, of Chicago, is circulating a pamphlet saying in substance 
that anarchism, socialism, woman suffrage, and the abolition of marriage are all 
practically one and the same thing. In proof of this she refers to the excesses of the 


French Revolution, and says: 


“The French Revolution, as everybody knows, proclaimed the abolition of mar- 
riage, and put men and women on an equal basis as regarded political and social rights. 
Women were to enjoy equal rights to suffrage and political emoluments.” 

The French Revolution, as everybody knows who knows anything about history, 
did nothing of the kind. When Paris was ringing with the cry of ‘Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity!’ a deputation of women came before the Assembly and asked that their 
equal rights also might be recognized in the new order of things. The blood-stained 
revolutionary leaders ordered them back to their kitchens, with a lecture on woman's 
sphere that might have emanated direct from the Anti-Suffrage Association. Rousseau, 
who, as Mrs, Corbin mentions, sent his children to the Foundling Asylum, held views 
on the woman question almost identical with those of Mr. Henry T. Finck. Among 
the prominent French Revolutionists Condorcet was almost the only one who believed 
in equal political rights forwomen. Since the French Revolution gave suffrage to men 
and denied it to women, and since Mrs. Corbin wishes to give suffrage to men and deny 
it to women, Mrs. Corbin probably believes in the abolition of marriage and of religion, 
and would inaugurate a reign of the guillotine if she could. At least, this is the basis 


on which she argues about the suffragists. 


Mrs. Corbin intimates that the second French Revolution of 1848 was another 
woman’s rights outbreak. But the second French Republic did not give the ballot to 


women any more than the first. 


Madame de Girardin wrote in 1848: 
‘‘A loyal republic is the dream of all generous and independent minds. 
those who have proclaimed it do not understand it. 


But alas! 
The proof that they do not under- 


stand the republic is that in their fine promises of universal enfranchisement they 


have forgotten woman, 


The stable-man a voter! 


And the author of ‘Consuelo’ and 


so many chefs d’euvre, George Sand—O deputies too proud of your masculine obscur- 
ity!—George Sand has not the right to trace on a ballot with her immortal pen a single 


one of your unknown names!” 


The excesses of the French Revolution are often quoted in Europe as an argument 
against a republican form of government for men, but it is hard to see how they con- 
stitute an argument against the ballot for women. 

Mrs. Corbin is as imperfectly informed upon philosophy as upon history. She 


declares anarchism to be ‘‘a phase of socialism.”’ 
The anarchist thinks that government should be abolished; the 


opposite extremes, 


Socialism and anarchism represent 


socialist, that the powers and scope of government should be vastly extended. No 
anarchist believes in suffrage for anybody, hence no anarchist believes in suffrage for 


women. 


The anarchist doctrine is that there should be no government and no voting. 


Not long before President McKiniey’s assassination, at a meeting where Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, the president of the National Suffrage Association, had spoken, Emma 
Goldman rose in the audience at the close of her address, and denounced her for her 


folly in seeking the ballot for women. 


suffrage, and Mrs, Corbin does not believe in woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Corbin is an anarchist? 


Emma Goldman does not believe in woman 


Does it follow that 


The Empress of China has just issued an edict to permit the unbinding of women’s 


feet. 


The advocates of equal suffrage also favor the unbinding of women’s feet. 


Does it follow that the suffragists must be Boxers in disguise? 
Theodore Roosevelt recommended woman suffrage in his inaugural message to the 


New York Legislature. 


Are we to assume that Mr. Roosevelt is an anarchist? 


Many socialists believe in suffrage, and some suffragists believe in socialism, but 


the two doctrines are not the same, nor are their followers identical. 


What necessary 


connection is there between the question whether women ought to vote and the 
question whether the government ought to own and operate the railroads? 

Mrs. Corbin quotes articles in favor of the abolition of marriage from a number of 
European socialistic writers, most of whom the majority of Americans never heard of. 
No doubt some European socialists hold queer and objectionable views on the marriage 


question. 


Does it follow that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 


wish to “‘emancipate women from the bonds of purity by bringing them down to the 
level of promiscuity,’’ or that American women, if they had the ballot, would vote to 
abolish marriage? The insinuation is not only absurd, but monstrous. 

The first woman in America to ask for a vote was Mistress Margaret Brent of 
Maryland, a kinswoman of Lord Baltimore, in 1647, more than a century before the 


French Revolution. 


The next was Abigail Adams of Massachusetts, an irreproachable 


wife and mother, who wrote to her husbaud, John Adams, in 1776: 


“I long to hear that you have declared an independency. 


And in the new code of 


laws which I suppose it will be necessary for you to make, I desire that you would 
remember the ladies, and be more generous and favorable to them than your ancestors. 
We will not hold ourselves bound by any laws in which we have no voice or repre- 


sentation.”’ 


In Wyoming, where equal suffrage has prevailed longest, it has shown no tendency 


to break up the family. 


Full suffrage was granted to women in 1869. 


During the 


twenty years from 1870 to 1890, divorce in the United States at large increased about 


three times as fast as the population. 


oming, it increased nearly four times as fast as the population. 


In the group of Western States, omitting Wy- 


In Wyoming it 


increased only about half as fast as the population. 
An ounce of experiment is worth a ton of theory. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

This nation cannot exist half moral and 
half vicious.—Dr. O. Edward Janney. 

There is no sex in truth, patriotism, in- 
telligence or justice.—Judge,W. G. Ewing. 

No one need despair of a chance so long 
as God has any to-morrows left.—James 
Buckham. 

I believe in equal rights, privileges and 
responsibilities for all.—Frank W.!Gun- 
saulus, D. D. 

According to the Tocsin, a labor paper 
published at Melbourne, Australia, 120,000 
women voted at the last general elections 
in New Zealand. 

The ballot is an educator, and women 
will become more and more practical and 
more and more wise in using it.—Profes- 
sor Edward H. Griggs. 


There is but one art—to omit. I would 
ask no other knowledge. A man who 
knew how to omit would make an Iliad of 
a daily paper.—R. L. Stevenson. 


The judge who declared that the life of 
a child killed on a railroad was worth only 
one dollar has been rewarded with the 
office of chief justice of the supreme court 
of New Jersey. 

Of the women who lately took compet- 
itive examinations in Washington for 
places in the civil service, over 77 per 
cent. passed, as compared with 62 per 
cent. of the men. 


The Russian minister of the interior, in 
his determination to suppress all possible 
centers of socialist agitation, is reported 
to have abolished every artisans’ guild in 





the empire. Many of them possessed val- 
uable property, and some dated back a 
century and a half. 


The lack of direct political influence 
constitutes a powerful reason why wom- 
en’s wages have been kept at a minimum. 
—RHon. Carroll. D. Wright, National Com- 
missioner of Labor. 

To no class of women is the subject of 
equal suffrage of such vital importance as 
to the working women. To them it be- 
comes an industrial as well as a political 
question.—Jane Addams. 

An effort is being made to improve the 
condition of the nurses in the hospitals of 
Paris, who are said to be poorly paid, and 
so ill fed and unwholesomely lodged that 
many of them die of consumption. 


One of the greatest California farms, of 
2,800 acres, is managed and owned by 
Mrs. Minnie Eshleman Sherman, formerly 
an Eastern society girl. She has orchards 
of ten kinds of fruit, including almonds 
and olives, immense herds, and a remark- 
able creamery. There are also thorough- 
bred horses. 

A sale will be held by the Independent 
Women Voters of Boston, in Park Street 
Church Vestry, April 21, 22 and 23. Each 
of the 25 wards is to have a table. The 
eafé will make a specialty of home-cooked 
food. There will bea fine entertainment 
each evening. Single tickets, 10 cents; 
season tickets, 50 cents. 


Representative Crumpacker of Indiana 
has introduced in Congress a resolution 
authorizing the speaker to appoint a spe- 
cial committee of thirteen members to in- 
vestigate the suffrage laws of the several 
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of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mu- 
cous surfaces. Such articles shoula never 
be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they 
will do is ten fold to the good you can 
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Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
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States, and find out whether the right of 
suffrage is abridged or denied in any way. 
A somewhat similar resolution was agreed 
upon by a House Republican caucus, at 
which a majority of members was not 
present, but no action was taken on it by 
the House committee on rules. Investi- 
gation would show that in 41 out of the 
45 States of the Union the right of suffrage 
is denied to half the citizens on account of 
their sex. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A MULE AND A BEAR. 


A writer in the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal tells this story of an incident in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains: 

“I bought a large iron-gray mule to 
carry my goods across the Sierra Nevada, 
I christened him Pete. The day after we 
started, Pete and I came toa nice grassy 
place. I tethered Pete to a tree, allowing 
him about twenty feet range. Then I 
took some ham and crackers out of my 
haversack and sat down on a fallen tree. 
While | munched the ham and crackers 
Pete cropped the fresh grass. Suddenly 
he reared up and snorted in a way that 
plainly said, ‘Look out!’ 

“I sprang to my feet. A large grizzly 
bear was preparing to throw his paws 
around me. I rushed for the nearest tree 
and was up in no time. 

“T was safe for the time being, but, 
alas, poor Pete! 

‘*Pete’s behavior surprised me. When 
I was safe, his alarm disappeared alto- 
gether. He dropped his head and began 
to nibble the grass again, just as if there 
was no such thing as a grizzly in the 
world. . 

“The bear was as much astonished as I 
was. 

‘‘He looked hard at Pete, then scratched 
his head and tried to think out an answer 
to the problem. But Pete calmly went 
on with his grazing and looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, while I sat in my 
tree and held my breath. 

‘*By and by the bear arose, and made a 
grand circuit around the tree in order to 
watch Pete from every angle and point. 
Getting no satisfaction out of that, he 
came over to my tree and looked up to me 
for an answer. But I had none to give 
him, Between the bear and me we began 
to think that Pete had lost his mind. 
Perhaps fright had so bereft him of reason 
that he continued to eat grass through the 
mere force of habit. 

“Soon the grizzly’s appetite overcame 
his curiosity, and he prepared for work. 
He seemed to me to make a critical exam- 
ination of his destroying apparatus. He 
stretched his front paws, and snapped the 
muscles of each with the other. Evident- 
ly he was satisfied that he was in good 
trim, for he showed his great teeth with 
joy. He seemed to feel that he was fit to 
demolish a whole drove of mules. 

‘‘Then the bear opened his mouth and 
gave a series of growls {which made my 
flesh creep and my hair rise under my 
hat. 





“Pete stopped fora minute. Then he 
went on grazing. His face did not show 
that he had heard the growls. The bear 


dropped on all fours, with his mouth open 
and his great teeth disclosed. Still Pete 
made no sign, but confined his attention 
strictly to the business of finding dinner. 
The bear, also having dinner in view, rap- 
idly approached until he was in striking 
distance, and then, rearing up, prepared 
to break Pete’s neck with one blow. 

‘Down came the outstretched paws, and 
at that moment Pete seemed to become 
aware for the first time of the presence of 
the grizzly. He sprang forward, the paws 
struck only the air, and then I saw a gray 
form double itself into a ball and bound 
upward. Out of that ball flew two legs, 
which shot back and forth with the rapid- 
ity of piston rods, going thump, thump 
upon the body of the grizzly. Up and 
down went the mule and back and forth 
went the two pile-drivers. The bear was 
struck all over—on his head, on his 
shoulder, on bis side, on his paws. He 
fell in one direction and then in another. 
He was kicked into the air, and pounded, 
and at length lay on the ground a lifeless 
mass, while Pete quietly returned to his 
grazing without a hair injured.” 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armevian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
es them with the Armenian originals. The 
ransiation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” . 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race whieh produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 

ems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . It is a@ real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we ee is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t, Hon, James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, 
and she has ro to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. .. . It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Pust. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the aeep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. Nv generous manor 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people c. pable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender,— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—J. ¥. Commercial 


Advertiser. 

“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 


because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
yems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor ot their imagery. 
. + « Wecan better understand the Sung «f Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
f sadness colors apne | of these « xquisite poems, 
for they have been written in a land derolated by 
lire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Seuls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in :eading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nigbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
w- re very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
vis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
p etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and epmnpetieve circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. “And 
the qualities that ec me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford | ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, toa 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and ——e 
people. It will doubtless suprise many to fine 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inte:- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting — 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: *L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian pvems, and 
was delighted with the interest and entbusia-m 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. Wiliam T. Harris, Commis 
sioner of Education. There were many learn « 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 
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Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewal!, Founder Catalogue Free, 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 











are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 


Cas. P. Tuayer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction aad 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,jBox 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational mediea 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its reguiar course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachuse{ts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bestes 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
ets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always weleome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 
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A New 
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The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SLAVERY IN THE ORIENT. 

“The High-Caste Hindu Woman,” by 
Pandita Ramabai, is the title of a book 
just reprinted by the managers of the 
American Ramabai Association. It is in 

some respects the most valuable contribu- 
tion lately made to the woman's rights 
reform, because it calls attention to exist- 
ing facts of world-wide extent and signifi- 
cance — facts especially important to 
American women in view of recent trop- 
ical annexations, of the complicity of our 
government with woman slavery in its 
grossest form in the Philippines, and even 
of its existence in the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco. 

The reason why women do not show 
more general interest in their own social 
and political enfranchisement is that they 
do not know the condition in which the 
women of the world have lived, and are 
living. Here is a book written by an 
emancipated Hindu woman, giving with- 
out exaggeration the actual facts con- 
cerning the present everyday life of 
twenty million Hindu women—a num- 
ber exceedi: g by one-third all the women 
in the United States. The startling and 
terrible array of facts and figures almost 
shocks the reader into incredulity. No 
one can read it without being convinced 
of the imperative need of the woman's 
rights movement, and of the duty of every 
self-respecting woman and man to give it 
aid and coéperation. 

In India, China, and Japan, more than 
one-half of the entire human race are liv- 
ing to-day under institutions the corner- 
stone of which is woman slavery—a slavery 
so abject, systematic, and cruel that even 

.female infanticide has been by some de- 
fended as humane. In the Orient the 
average woman’s existence is a tragedy 
and her death a release from an intolera- 
ble thraldom. Her subjection is com- 
manded by religion and enforced by law, 
and the prejudices of the people are so 
deep-seated and profound that even Euro- 
pean governments feel constrained to en- 
force the most frightful injustice. This 
inconceivably wicked system has existed 
for thousands of years. It defies inter- 
ference. It stifles agitation. It even 
silences protest. Its victims suffer and 
die in silence, accepting their extinction 
as a law of nature and a command of God. 

The book is eminently practical, sim- 
ple, and instructive. The author, Pan- 
dita Ramabai, after a brief prefatory nar- 
rative of her own early life, describes the 
lot of Hindu women—Wheir childhood, 
married life, maternity, and widowhood, 
their appointed place in religion and so- 
ciety, its effect upon the men themselves, 
and upon the Hindu people. A_ race 
which has enslaved its women has en- 
slaved itself. A race which forces every 
girl to marry before she is nine years of 
age is losing its own virility. We have al- 
ready introduced coéducation in America, 
Think of twenty million women of whom 
only 200,000 can read or write ninety- 
nine in a hundred of whom are taught to 
believe that it is a sin to learn the letters 
of the alphabet, or to engage in any occu- 
pation but household drudgery, or to con- 
verse or even eat with men, eve: with 
their husbands and male relatives! 

Every statement made in tbis volume is 
verified by quotations from the sacred 
writings of the Hindoos, by decisi ns of 
courts, in cases where appeals have been 
made f..r protection, and by native testi- 
mony. There is no room for doubt or 
disbelief. The book should be in the 
hands of every American woman. It 
shuuld be read aud pondered by every wo- 
man’s club, It should be supplemented 
by the engagement of competent lecturers 
to give narratives of personal observati n 
and experience, 

After reading this revelation of a sex- 
slavery c mpared with which our former 
African chattel-slavery seems hum ne. no 
woman of commo:: sense will ever say, ‘‘l 
have all the rights | want’? Let suffrag- 
ists circulate this book as an eye-opener, 
When women become aware that this scx 
slavery has been gradua ly introduced and 
perfected, tht thousands of years ago 
Hindu and Chinese women were compara- 
tively free, that the rigid system of caste, 
which makes progress impossible except 





by revolution, has deepened fr m age to , 
age, uotil to-day it has resulted in social 
paralysis—above all, when they compre 

hend heir own danger of retrog:ession 
from our closer future contac’ with the 
Orient—women will no onger renain 


passive aud quiescent, lo tiying to rem 


edy the wrongs of other women, they will 
awaken to a consciousness of their own. 
The International Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee, recently organized in Washing- 
ton, has before it the most difficult, 
imperative and necessary reform ever un- 
dertaken by any society. The rescue of 
the women of the world from their pres- 
ent social, legal and political disabilities 
will be the noblest public work, and its 
success the crowning triumph, of Twenti- 
eth Century civilization. H. B. B. 





WILL COLORADO REPEAL SUFFRAGE? 


An anonymous statement from Colorado 
appears in the papers to the effect that an 
effort will be made in the next Legisla- 
ture of that State to take the ballot away 
from women, and that if submitted to the 
people equal suffrage will certainly be re- 
pealed. 

Not long ago we were told that the 
Kansas Legislature, after fourteen years’ 
experience, was about to repeal municipal 
suffrage for women; but when the pro- 
posal came up in the Legislature, it was 
voted down almost unanimously and 
‘amid a ripple of amusement.”’ 

The Kansas legislators might have re- 
pealed municipal woman suffrage without 
fear of political opposition, since they are 
elected by men alone; but every member 
of the Colorado Legislature was elected in 
part by the votes of women, and it is 
hardly likely that many of them would 
vote to disfranchise so large a part of their 
constituents. It is not long since the 
Colorado Legislature passed resolutions 
highly commending the practical results of 
equal suffrage, with only three dissenting 
votes in the House, and one—that of a 
Spanish-Mexican—in the Senate. There 
is no evidence that the opinions of the 
members have taken a sudden somersault 
on the question, 

Prophecy is cheap, anonymous prophecy 
in particular; and the man who predicts 
that equal suffrage is to be repealed is 
always anonymous, 

Colorado women seem to want to vote, 
judging by the number who avail them- 
selves of the right. At the election in 
Denver last November, 31,780 men voted, 
and 23,449 women. As the women would 
be entitled to vote upon the question of 
repeal, they can hardly be deprived of the 
bailot without their own consent; and no 
class that has once had the ballot was 
ever yet known to be willing to give it up. 

A. 8. B. 


———e 


PITH AND POINT. 


One good mother is worth a hundred 
schoolmasters—George Herbert. 

I would rather have one ballot than 
fourteen influences.—Mary A. Ripley. 

There can be no true marriage between 
a man and a doll.—Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 

Woman’s influence, like charity, begins 
at home, but should not end there.—Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson. 

When anything meddles with you, you 
have a right to meddle with it.—Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 

What public affairs need in this country 
is conscience, and woman is the con- 
science of the race. — George William 
Curtis. 

The great political problem of the age 
is not the tariff, nor silver, nor civil ser- 
vice reform, but the child.—Mrs, A. A. 
Claflin. 

I do not see any way out for this coun- 
try, which cannot very well go back on 
its position as to manhood suffrage, ex- 
cept to improve the quality of the voting 
by admitting its intelligent women.— 
Frances E, Willard. 

Some say that the age of chivalry is 
past. The age of chivalry is never past, 
so long as there is a wrong left unre- 
dressed on earth, or a man or woman left 
to say, “I will redress that wrong, or 
spend my life in the attempt.’’—Charles 
Kingsley. 

In Wyoming, the woman vote is worth 
the German vote, or the Irish vote, or any 
other vote, and it is courted and concili- 
ated. Both parties have to nominate 
clean men, because the women will not 
vote for any others.— Mrs. Therese A. Jen- 
kins, Cheyenne. 

A good deal of opposition to woman’s 
ballot exists, but the mountains of preju- 
dice are fast melting into hills, and the 
hills will disappear also. Many of the 
best men and women in Alabama are in 
full sympathy with us. — Mrs. Virginia 
Clay Clopton. 

I think the animus of this movement 
for woman’s freedom has been largely 
misunderstood, through the idea that it 
meant competition between women and 
men. To my thought, it simply means 
coéper:tion in the work of the world.— 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 

It has been said: “It is just that wom- 
en should have the suffrage, and we are 
quite ready to give it to them when the 
majority ask for it.’’ To this I would say 


that the u blest men and women do not 
wait till they are asked to be just. 


Di- 





rectly they perceive a duty they are ill at 
ease till they have fulfilled it; and the 
burden of the injustice actually weighs 
more heavily upon them than it does upon 
the person to whom they owe the justice. 
— Rose Scott. , 


When man is placed, a wailing infant, 
in our arms, we receive him as the great- 
est treasure in the world; we feed him 
until he can feed himself; later we invent 
a language to amuse him; all through life 
we are his best friends. Yet men are still 
afraid that if they gave us the franchise 
we might make some bad use of it, though 
we assure them that we would not, and 
that we would perform all our motherly 
and wifely duties as well as ever.—Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Let no man or woman be mistaken as to 
what this movement for woman suffrage 
really means. We none of us want to 
turn the world upside down, or to convert 
women into men. We want women, on 
the contrary, above all things to continue 
womanly,—womanly in the highest and 
best sense,—and to bring their true wom- 
en’s influence, on behalf of whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report, to bear upon the con- 
duct of public affairs.—Mrs. Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett. 

_ The general call of society, which once 

kept our sex within arbitrary limits, now 
summons it to come forward and start 
upon an hundred errands of benefit to the 
race. Women are wanted to Christianize 
the heathen—let them go! They are 
wanted to redeem the slums and the pris- 
ons—let them go! They are wanted to 
watch the wicked game in which personal 
interests are staked against the public 
welfare. Good and earnest men are say- 
ing all the country over, ‘‘Women are 
wanted to stand for public virtue at the 
polls —in God’s name let them go!’’— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

A friend who met me in the street said, 
“T see that you are to speak at the woman 
suffrage convention.” I answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
He said, ‘*!hat may do well enough for a 
private man and a Hoosier, but when you 
are appointed to a national office and 
come to Washington to live, you ought to 
put away such foolishness.”’ I am too 
new in my office to see why it should dis- 
qualify me from the expression of convic- 
tions held fora lifetime. I have been ap- 
pointed to an office which I prize very 
highly, because, as Mr. Roosevelt says, it 
stands for a fair field and no favor; and 
for the same reason that I believe in civil 
service reform, I believe in woman suf- 
frage.—-Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Na- 
tional Civil Service Commissioner. 

Woman has not suffered alone through 
the denial to her of political equality. 
The human race is like a man who, 
through infancy, youth, and manhood, 
has compelled his right leg to bear the 
burden of his body, regarding the left 
merely as an ornamental appendage, to 
be swung up by supports, and tricked out 
with ribbons, lace, and jewelry. The one 
limb would be nerveless and feeble, the 
other lame and overworked, and the 
progress of the whole body would be 
halting, uneven, and slow. So it is with 
the body politic. With the enfranchise- 
ment of women there will come a nobler 
era. Then, with interests that are identi- 
cal, with a humanity common to both, 
the masculine head married to the femi- 
nine heart, wisdom supplemented with 
love, man and woman shall together work 
out the great problems of life, and a no- 
bler and better civilization shall come to 
the waiting future.—Mary A. Livermore. 
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INFORMAL CONFERENCE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


An informal C -nference of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women was convened by 
May Wright Sewall, president, who took 
advantage of the presence in America of 
the foreign delegates to the International 
Woman Suffrage Conference. The Con- 
ference was held while the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States was in 
sesssion in Washington. 

Mrs. Sewall spoke of the great progress 
that has been made in promulgating the 
Council idea, since the last quinquennial 
was held in London in 1899. Several new 
Councils have been formed, and will be 
affiliated with the International Council 
at the next meeting of the Executive at 
Copenhagen in Ju'y. Mrs. Sewall invited 
the coéperation of the foreign delegates 
in furthering Council interests in their 
respective countries, and expressed a keen 
desire that the Feder ted Austr«lian States 
should form a Genera! Council of Women. 
Miss Vida Goldstein, the official repre- 
sentative of the National Council of Wom- 
en of New South Wales, reported that the 
Council there is working steadily, and is 
ready to join in any movement that may 


be taken to form a Commonwealth Coun- 
cil. Miss Goldstein als reported that a 
National Council is in j)rocess of furma- 


hoped that it 
vith the Interna 
ilso that the Tas- 


tion in Vict»ria, and it 
will be ready to affili« 
tional Council in Juiy; 








manian Council held its first Congress in 
January of this year. 

The Conference terminated with an as- 
surance from each of the delegates that 
she would do all in her power to promote 
the Council idea in her country. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


HENGWRT, DOLGELLEY, N. WALES, | 
Marcu 20, 1902. § 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In view of the late announcement in 
one of your colleges that women are un- 
fitted by nature to be doctors, the enclosed 
will please you. Cordially yours, 

FRANCES PowER CoBBE. 

[The statement reported to have been 
made by one of the trustees of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Northwestern 
University, reflecting on the competence 
of the women students, was officially dis- 
claimed in a published letter from the 
secretary, in behalf of the board of trus- 
tees.—Eps. WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. | 

WOMEN AS SURGEONS. 


The annual meeting of the New Hospi- 
tal for Women, Euston Road, was held 
last week. The Rev. H. L. Paget, in the 
absence through illness of Adeline, Duch- 
ess of Bedford, was in the chair. Sir 
Thomas Smith, consulting surgeon of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, referring to the 
surgical work done at the New Hospital, 
said that unfortunately his education and 
capacity did not justify him in speaking 
of the acknowledged reputation of the 
medical staff of that hospital, but he was 
qualified to say a word or two about their 
surgeons, and he might say that that hos- 
pital had given women an opportunity of 
testing their capacity for performing and 
carrying to a successful issue all the most 
important operations that were performed 
on womankind. That test had been ap- 
plied, and the result had been that they 
had gained there a reputation for good 
surgery. They had dissipated all preju- 
dice which existed befvre, and they had 
now a sound reputation. There had been 
attended at that hospital upwards of 1,900 
cases of maternity. Up to within a short 
time of that meeting he could have said 
that among those 1,900 cases there had 
been no deaths, but in view of that meet- 
ing of course a death took place. But he 
might mention that that death could in 
no way be connected with maternity. So 
really they had 1,900 cases of maternity 
attended from that hospital without a 
death. He was informed that what was 
called the normal fatality of those cases 
was one in 500. That in itself was an 
enormously improved result compared 
with what it was before the antiseptic 
method was introduced, In the aggregate 
577 major operations were performed 
there with a mortality of under 6 per 
cent. He had been allowed personally to 
attend the operations in the operating 
theatre of that hospital, and he had very 
great pleasure in stating that he had 
nothing but admiration to express for the 
great dexterity and celerity with which 
the operations had been performed. He 
would not be discharging his duty if he 
did not refer to the admirable discipline 
and excellent training of the nurses in the 
operating theatre.—London Times, March 
10, 1902. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE: 


The First International Woman Suffrage 
Conference convened by invitation of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, at Washington, D. C., Feb. 12-18, 
1902. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the N. A. W.S. A., called the Conference 
to order. The delegates present were: 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Catt, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
United States; Mrs. Florence Fenwick 
Miller, England; Mrs. Sophia Levovna 
Friedland, Russia; Fraulein Ant -nie 
Stélle, Germany; Mrs. Gudrun Drewsen, 
Norway; Mrs; Emmy Evald, Sweden; 
Miss Florence Fensham, Turkey; Senorita 
Carolina Huidobro, Chile; Miss Vida 
Goldstein, Australia. 

It had been expected that each country 
would send four delegates, but, owing to 
a variety of reasons, chiefly financial, the 
countries outside of the United States had 
found it possible to send only one apiece. 
To equalize the voting, each foreign dele- 
gate was given four votes 

Miss Susan B, Anthony was elected pres- 
ident, and Miss Vida Goldstein, secretary 
of the Conference. 

The Confere:.ce decided not to form a 
permanent association until the next quin- 
quennial meeting of the International 
Council of Women in Berlin, in 1904, in 
order that members might consult the 
suffrage organizations which they repre- 
seuted, and that the countries, with or 
without associations, notnow represented, 
might be communicated with and urged 
to join in forming a permanent organiza- 
tion. 

The members of the Conference formed 
themselves into an International Woman 
Suffrage Committee, with Miss Anthony 
as chairman, a vice-chairman yet to be 
appointed, representing Germany, Mrs. 
Catt, secretary, and Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 
treasurer. The committee will ask the 
existing National Suffrage Associations to 
consider the formation of an International 
Association, having as the basis of repre- 


‘ sentation three representatives from each 


country, which shall be a central bureau 











for the collection, exchange and disseming- 
tion of information concerning the meth. 
ods of suffrage work and the general statug 
of women in their respective countries, 

In countries which seem to be ready 
for the suffrage idea, but where there jg 
as yet no association, individual women 
will be asked to form an’ organization, 
which will coéperate with the Interna. 
tional body. In those countries where 
the suffrage sentiment is hardly born, or 
which have no form of representative 
government, the work of educating the 
women to play their part in public life 
will be left to the International Council 
of Women, as it is considered that such 
work is the province of the Council, which 
exists in the interests of no particular 
propaganda, 

The Conference also decided to draw up 
a Declaration voicing the sentiments of its 
members, but, owing to the great amount 
of business which had to be transacted in 
a very brief time, this work was not com- 
pleted when the Conference closed, 
Accordingly Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller and Miss Goldstein were appointed 
a sub-committee to frame a suitable Dec 
laration, to be submitted at a later date 
in writing to each member of the Interna- 
tional Committee. Vipa GoLDsTEIN, 
Sec. International Woman Suffrage Con- 

JSerence. 





THE WOMAN VOTE. 


There was an old-time belief that if 
women were enfranchised they would 
mass themselves into one great party by 
themselves, and make it their sole object 
to antagonize men. But there never was 
a ‘‘Woman’s Party,’’ and there never will 
be. 

In every commonwealth there are num. 
erous classes of votes which the political 
leader must consider: the “labor vote” — 
a force so powerful that he quails before 
it; the “farmer vote,’’ which he seldom 
underestimates; the ‘‘business vote,’’ the 
“corporation vote,” the ‘trust vote,’ 
Then there is the “slum vote,’’ the pro- 
lific soil of political corruption and crime, 

In the enfranchised States there is also 
the ‘‘woman vote,” and no politician fails 
to give it due consideration. With him it 
is a business proposition; he knows that 
it must be won, and he sets about to win 
it in the same business-like way that he 
seeks to win the votes of any other class, 
He knows that candidates must be nomi- 
nated who will be acceptable to the wom- 
en voters, and, as women look especially 
to the character of the men for whom they 
vote, he seeks to secure the best men of 
his party for the ticket. 

In a city in which the writer lived some 
years ago, a politician showed her a 
‘slate’ which the party leaders intended 
to submit to the primary, and asked her 
if the women would support it. The list 
was one of exceptionally good men, and 
she expressed some surprise at this, inas- 
much as no women had attended the cau- 
cus. The politician laughed, and told her 
that he would reveal a secret. Said he, 
‘*We had placed at the head of the ticket, 
for mayor, the name of Mr. L -—, because 
he is a man of fine business ability, and 
we thought that he would command es- 
pecially the ‘business vote.’ But the 
question was raised, ‘How about the 
women, will they vote for Mr. L——? 
And there was dead silence. [hen one 
man said, ‘Gentlemen, we do not dare 
place Mr. L—— at the head of our ticket, 
for he has trailed his good name in the 
dust; he stands before this community 
with a besmirched character, and no mat- 
ter how good a business man he may be, 
the women will not vote for him.’ And 
the name of Mr, L—— was taken from the 
list, and that of Mr. H—— was substi- 
tuted.” 

Mr. H—— was a man of spotless repu- 
tation, as well as of excellent business 
qualifications, Yet no women dictated 
that ticket; it was simply the politicians’ 
bid for the woman vote, and they made 
their bid upward. 

LAURA A. GREGG. 
+r - 
TESTIMONY FROM IDAHO. 

Mrs. Ida M. Weaver of Boise brought to 
the National Suffrage Convention at Wash- 
ington testimony to the good effects of 
equal suffrage from the Governor of Ida- 
ho, the Chief Justice,and ther prominent 
men and women. Governor Hunt wrote: 

‘It gives me pleasure to say briefly that 
the extension of franchise to the women 
of Idaho has positively purified its puli- 
tics. It has compelled not only State 
conventions, but more particularly coun 
ty conventions, of both parties, to select 
the cleanest and best material for public 
office. Many conventions in this State 
have turned down their strongest local 
politicians for the simple reason that their 
moral habits were such that the women 
would unite against them, regardless of 
politics. It has also taken politics out of 
the saloon to a great extent, and has ele- 
vated it, especi ily local politics, to @ 
higher plane. Every woman is interested 
in good government, in good officers, iB 
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the utmost economy of administration and 
a low rate of taxation.” 

S. H. Hays, ex-Attorney General, wrote: 
‘Jn response to your request for my views 
on woman suffrage as applied to this 
State, I will say that it has been in opera- 
tion for over four years, and there have 
been no alarming symptoms or disastrous 
results, I think most people in the State, 
looking over the past objections to the 
extension of the right of suffrage, are 
now somewhat surprised that any objec- 
tions were ever made. 

‘As to advantages—it is, as in all matters 
of this kind, difficult to measure them ex- 
actly, because the benefit is largely indi- 
rect. 1 think, however, that it has exer- 
cised a good and considerable influence 
over conventions, resulting in the nomina- 
tion of better men for office, and tbat it 
has been of considerable weight in secur- 
ing the enactment of good laws.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY ELIZA CABOT, 


Among the lifelong friends of the cause 
of equal suffrage was Miss Mary E, Cabot, 
who died on March 16, at her home in 
Brookline, Mass. 

She was born in Boston—the only 
daughter who grew to womanhood, of 
Frederick and Marianne Cabot. From 
early life she had been a broad-minded 
and persistent advocate of all the move- 
ments for the betterment of social and 
economic conditions. On the question of 
suffrage she needed no argument to con- 
vince her of its justice; the right seemed 
to her self-evident, and her sturdy hon- 
esty never quailed when a position was to 
be taken and held, whatever the conse- 
quences. In the early days of the anti- 
slavery crusade she took her part, and her 
bright young face was always to be seen 
at the fairs, where she assisted her aunt, 
Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen, at some one of the 
tables. During the war that washed the 
stain of human bondage from the land, 
she was untiring in her devotion, working 
long hours daily in the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and thereby seriously encroaching 
upon her strength. A trip to Fayal did 
her much good, and on her return she 
took up again the several interests she 
had at heart. 

She was always a generous contributor 
to those movements where the need was 
for money and work, The Women’s Ex- 
change in Brookline was organized largely 
by her, and although her active connec- 
tion with it had ceased, she still regarded 
herself as in a measure accountable for 
its good conduct, and the stamp of her 
long service remained. The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children is likewise indebted to her 
for early help, and in organizing the great 
fair held for its benefit about twenty 
years ago, she took a prominent part, 
having charge of the Norfolk County 
table. 

Latterly the life-saving service had 
strongly appealed to her sympathies and 
her perception of true heroism, and she 
had employed herself, when her strength 
was unequal to more active usefulness, in 
knitting mufflers for the men. 

Always full of a sparkling humor and 
quick to respond to any challenge of wit, 
she was too distrustful of her own merits 
to take the place readily accorded her. 
But those who knew her found her worth 
and gave her due honor, F. EB. C. 


———— > o-a 


MRS. MARY 8. HOWES, 


The death of Mrs. Mary S. Howes came 
as a shock to hosts of friends who had not 
learned of her illness. Mrs. Howes was a 
woman of great physical and mental activ- 
ity. She impressed people with her vigor 
and strength. The strong grasp of her 
hand, her quick comprehension of things 
about her, her helpful presence on so 
many occasions, would not allow one to 
think she was nearing the limit of her 
work, Her sickness came from overwork 
at a time when she needed rest. She had 
an appointment to speak in the no-license 
campaign at Revere, Mass., Feb. 25, and 
her habit of punctuality made her feel 
that she must go, although not in her 
usual strength. She came from that 
meeting only to take to her bed, from 
which she never arose. One short, severe 
week of pneumonia, and the end came, 

When Frances Willard died, it was said: 

When have the servants of causes, of 
humanitarian ideas, either men or women, 
ever been known to spare themselves 
when called upon for service? The flame 
that consumes them is ene with that 
which burns in their souls for the mitiga- 
tion of the wees and sufferings of the 
race. Ifat times the best of them over- 
estimate their own personal necessity to 
any cause, and die trying to accomplish 
more and yet more, there is something as 
beautiful as abnegation in the passionate 
effort to help. 


Mrs. Howes was born in Boston, April 
23, 1830, the daughter of Thomas S. and 
Mary Vose. She attended the Hancock 
School until fourteen, which was the age 





limit. On July 29, 1849, she married An- 
drew Howes, and they settled in Essex, 
living there eight years, when they re- 
moved to Reading. Here they made their 
home for twenty years. Mrs. Howes 
identified herself with the interests of 
that town, by familiarizing herself with 
the public schools and teachers, as a 
member of the church choir and Sunday 
school, benevolent societies, the Social 
Readers, and as a charter member of the 
W. C. T. U. In 1887 they removed to 
Boston, and ten years ago to Somerville, 
where she died on the morning of 
March 4. 

Mrs. Howes’s first interest was home 
and family. She reared six sons and 
daughters, who loved and honored her in 
life, and whose lives bear witness to the 
principles which she maintained. During 
the Civil War she did much to aid the 
Sanitary Commission, and all her life bas 





been active in the reforms of the day. At | 
one time she taught a class of forty chil- | 


dren in Father Streeter’s church in Bos- 
ton, later taking advanced. pupils. She 
was a member of the Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, but in Somerville attended the 
First Unitarian Church. Her pastor said 
at her funeral, ‘‘Her heart was large 
enough to include both churches,’’ With 
her husband she took the Chautauqua 
course of four years, graduating with 
honor, and continued study in the East 
Boston Circle as long as she lived. 

As her home cares diminished, she gave 
more and more of her time to outside 
work, To every good cause which need- 
ed help, she freely responded. She wasa 
great reader, and a faithful member of 
many organizations. From all these 
sources she absorbed much, and was ever 
ready to impart her knowledge to others. 
She was a ready speaker, and when called 
upon always had an apt response. Her 
special field was temperance work. As 
State Superintendent of Work among For- 
eiguers, she has done much good. She 
has attended as delegate nearly all of the 
W. C. T. U. State Conventions, several of 
the National Conventions, and three times 
represented Massachusetts at the World’s 
Conventions. She was one of two hun- 
dred women who addressed as many dif- 
ferent audiences in London churches, Sun 
day, June 16, 1895. She was heard with 
deep interest, and her sentiments warmly 
endorsed. Twice she went abroad as a 
delegate, each time making a tour of 
Europe with her husband. 

Mrs, Howes has for many years been an 
ardent suffragist, and was fearless in ex- 
pressing her belief. She believed nothing 
ot which she was ashamed. Her temper- 
ance and reform work only strengthened 
her conviction of the need of the ballot. 
She was a faithful member of the Muni- 
cipal Club, and its president for two 
years; also a member of the local Suffrage 
League and of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
She has frequently spoken at their meet- 
ings. 

Every phase of beneficent work has one 
less helper, every phase of high ideals and 
advanced thinking one less sympathizer. 
In all things she has had the coédperation 
of her husband, Three years ago they 
celebrated their golden wedding. A host 
ef friends remember her lovingly. Five 
children ‘‘rise up to call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.’’ 

Funeral services were held at her home 
in Somerville, also at the Unitarian 
Church in Reading. At the latter, Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson assisted the 
pastor. The chimes of the First Unita- 
rian Church, Somerville, played appropri- 
ate selections in memory of the deceased 
on the evening of her death. 

Lucy M, Titus. 


—-- 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New YorK, MARCH 24, 1908. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Assemblyman Josiah T. Newcomb, of 
this city, has successfully championed a 
bill in the interests of women. It pro- 
vides that there shall be a woman proba- 
tion officer in the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, to look after the interests and com- 
fort of the women who may appear before 
that tribunal. Her position will be im- 
portant, as she will be ready to attend 
upon any fone within her jurisdiction. 
The duties of the Police Matron cease 
with the removal of a prisoner from the 
station house, and the matrons of the vari- 
ous prisons cannot s#ccompany their 
charges to court. This officer will there- 
fore be able to render the aid which a 
member of the same sex can give to any 
woman present either as a witness or a 
prisoner. 

An interesting indication of the grow- 
ing feeling that women may have effect in 
shaping public action, was the appearance 
before Mayor Low, last Thursday, of some 
five hundred wives and daughters of po- 
licemen. They came to ask him to re- 
store the so-called ‘‘three platoon system’’ 
of police service. Under this system the 
hours of duty for eac! liceman were 
much shorter than under the present 
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The annual address of the president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and may be ordered from the National Headquarters, 2008 
American Tract Society Building, New York City, at five cents per copy, postpaid. 

The National Minutes for 1901 may also be ordered from headquarters, price 15 
cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not yet received the 
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Miss Kate M. Gordon, Corresponding Secretary of the N. A. W.S. A., has received 
the following letter: 
DEAR Miss GorpDoN: 

Having received your letter of Feb. 8, we take much pleasure in sending you the 
enclosed, which, translated, is as follows: , 

“Danish men have addressed to the King of Denmark, the Ministers, and the Par- 
liament, a confident and earnest petition that no decision as to the sale of our West 
Indian colonies be made unless upon the basis of a free vote of the population of those 
islands, the vote to be taken according to the rules of general suffrage, and that the 
necessary preparations for carrying this out be made as soon as circumstances permit. 








‘In case such a general vote be taken, we, the undersigned, express the confident 
expectation that women will be allowed to vote as well as men.”’ 

The first part of this address was circulated for signature by adult male citizens, 

Some women suffragists then went to one of the promoters of this movement, a 
member of our Upper House, and he promised them, if they could produce an address 
signed by women, to bring it before Parliament, , 

The last sentence was then added, and signatures are now being collected, It is 
hoped that this address will not only call attention to the fact that our West Indian 
sisters are human beings as well as their male compatriots, but will give an impetus 


to the whole woman suffrage movement. 


You would oblige us very much by giving this address the widest possible pub- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Fair will be held in the Vendome, 
Boston, April 2-4, by the Boston Chapter 
of the Actors’ Church Alliance. 


Mr. Fletcher Dobyns, who was one of 
the speakers at the young people's meet- 
ing held several years ago in this city by 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, is the Republican candidate for 
alderman in the 2ist ward of Chicago, 
and is making a vigorous campaign. After 
graduating from Harvard, Mr. Dobyns took 
the law course at the Northwestern Law 
School, was admitted to the bar, and is 
now in practice. He has been in Republi- 
can politics for a number of years as a 
campaign speaker. In 1900 he was chosen 
president of the First Voters’ National 
League, and organized the league in every 
doubtful State. 

‘Home talent’’ day of the New England 
W. P. A., March 19, was devoted to 
‘*Humorous Sketches of Club or Journal- 
istic Life’ by the club members. Among 
those taking part were Mrs. Mary A. 
Wyatt, Mrs. Nella I, Daggett, Mrs. Anna 
E. F. Anderson, Mrs, Mary Sargent Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Ella H. Gay, Mrs. Josephine St. 
Pierre Ruffin, and Mrs. Wegia Hope Hall 
Tracy. There were songs by Mrs. I. Hen- 
rietta Paige and by little Doris Peterson, 
who sang to the accompaniment of her 
mother, Mrs. Alice Fessenden Peterson, 
Mrs, Alice Moore McComas, of the Pacific 
Coast Woman’s Press Association, was 
present. A rising vote of thanks was 
tendered the Boston Business League for 
its hospitality on March 11, and this was 
responded to by its president, Mrs. Elisa- 
beth M. Gosse. 



































plicity. I shall take much pleasure in giving you further information. 
Very cordially yours, (Mrs.) CHARLOTTE NORRIE, = — 
Cor. Sec, Danish National Council of Women. AMUSEMENTS. 
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“two platoon system.’’ The objection to 
the former usage was that under it there 
was difficulty in calling together a suffi- 
cient number of men in time of excite- 
ment, as in the recent tunnel disaster. 
These relatives of the policemen naturally 
preferred the regulations which permit 
the men to be at home for longer periods 
of time. Mrs. Dunn, Mrs. Lacour, Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Link were the delegates 
selected to present their views to the 
Mayor, who received them kindly. Mrs. 
Moore urged that the present system kept 
the men so much from their families that 
their children were growing up without 
a father’s care. She was applauded when 
she added that it was principally through 
the influence of policemen’s wives that his 
Honor was elected to his position, The 
Mayor promised ‘‘consideration,’’ which 
women have been promised often with 
little result, 

The death of Hon. Lester H, Hum- 
phrey, Senator from the Forty-seventh 
district of this State, has been a shock to 
thousands of women who for years have 
looked to him as the staunch champion of 
all measures presented in the Legislature 
for their benefit. His beautiful home in 
Warsaw, Wyoming County, was the centre 
of pleasant social life during his vacations, 
and at all times he was ready to aid the 
efforts of the sex which could hardly be 
numbered among his constituents. Dur- 
ing the session he was ever ready to listen 
to anappeal. and to aid the cause of wo- 
man’s emancipation. His loss will be se- 
verely felt. 

Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Cory passed 
from her busy life on March 20. She was 
the president and treasurer of the Sch :ol 
of Industrial Art and Technical Design 
for Women, and was the first of her sex to 
enter this field. When she took up the 
work it was monopolized by men, and the 
great manufacturers yearly sent abroad 
for thousands of dollars’ worth of patterns, 
Since her first success hundreds of women 
have studied with her, and many of the 
best designs for wall papers, carpets and 
decorations of all sorts are to-day the 
work of women. She was a native of 





Syracuse, but studied at Cooper Union in 
this city, and here established the school 
which was such asuccess. She was a wo- 
man still in the prime of life, of engaging 
appearance, and of indomitable industry 
and courage. Hosts of friends will sym- 
pathize with Mrs. Cory’s only child, 
Pauline, in the deep affliction which has 
befallen her. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 











COMFORT IN CORSETS. 


The question as to the advisability of 
wearing corsets of certain kinds has re- 
ceived considerable attention from those 
who have women’s health at heart, and 
good has been accomplished; for there is 
now apparently not so great a demand as 
formerly for articles that are injurious if 
not properly worn. Women desire to 
appear graceful and attractive, and it is 
proper that they should. An attractive 
form is one trained to the full develop- 
ment of the natural lines, and that in the 
simplest and most unobtrusive way. 
Health is never sacrificed to appearances 
by the really sensible woman. The ‘‘La 
Vida’’ corset, it is claimed, can be worn 
with benefit and satisfaction. It is made 
after other experiments have failed, or 
rather proved undesirable; and the fact 
that Messrs. Shepard, Norwell Co. do not 
put their names to any goods except those 
of undoubted worth, goes a great way to 
carry conviction as to its superiority. 
is a straight-front corset, uniting comfort 
and grace. The firm announce that they 
have only the most favorable reports from 
the sales thus far made. Models are at 
hand to fit every form, and ladies will 
receive every polite attention whenever 
they call at the extensive emporium on 
Winter Street, Boston. An excellent idea 
of the corset can be had by examining the 
illustration in the advertisement on an- 
other page. 


a 
We call attention to the attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Veilings, Neckwear 
and Belts shown at Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tre- 
mont Street. The gloves from this house 
are considered, in perfection of fit and in 
wearing qualities, the best in the city. In 
the Veilings and Neckwear particular at- 
tention is paid that everything shall be in 
the newest fashion and yet becoming— 
two qualifications not easily obtainable. 
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The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O, ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar. 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably co..cise.—Springjield Republi- 
can, 

Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully u: conventional 
freedom from the tr ditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Aoston 
Transcript. 
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EASTER GLORY. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
Sad, fettered souls, long held in self's dim 
prison, 
Bound fast by error, ignorance, or pride, 
Do ye not hear? The Conqueror is risen ; 
In His brave death thy foes and His have 
died. 
Bury fy dead! Live, Jive the wondrous story 
That lifts the world from deeps of woe and 
wrong. 
Wouldst flood the shadows with the Easter 
glory? 
Sing out, the whole year round, thine 
Easter song. 





THE BLOOM OF THE EASTER CROSS. 





BY CARL SPENCER. 





O Christ! whose cross began to bloom 
With peaceful lilies long ago, 
Hach year above thy empty tomb 
More thick the Easter garlands glow; 
O’er all the wounds of that sad strife 
Bright wreathes the new immortal life. 


The bands that once the cross upraised 
All power in heaven and earth doth fill; 
Of men desired, of angels praised, 
Why sits he silent, waiting still? 
Alas! in many a heart of pain 
The Christ is crucified again. 


Low lies the world he died to save, 
And feels not yet her Easter morn ; 
Still holds the victory of the grave 
O’er all his brethren younger-born. 
His soul yet travails by their side, 
Its long desire unsatisfied. 


Sad symbol of the deathly strain,— 
In resurrection-light revealed,— 

The sign of hope that conquers pain, 
Of joys that sharpest sorrows yield— 
Hail, thou the first that bearest flowers! 

The burden, not the grace, is ours. 


And yet the cross is dropping balm: 
May we not come so near, at last, 

That all the grief shall shine with calm, 
And beauty hide the ashen past? 

Oh, that our stone were rolled away! 

Oh, that our cross could bloom to-day! 





BALLAD OF THE BARREN EASTER. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
It was the barren Easter, 
And o’er Pamello plain, 
Where’er the sweeping eye might rove, 
From beechen grove to beechen grove, 
Greened neither grass nor grain. 


It was the barren Easter: 
By vale and windy hill, 
Where blossoms tossed on yester year, 
Now bourgeoned no narcissus spear, 
And glowed no daffodil. 


It was the barren Easter, 

And toward the grinding-floor, 
A store of wheat within his pack, 
Along the dreary meadow-track 

Went good Saint Isadore. 


It was the barren Easter, 

And when the sweet saint came 
To where a mighty live-oak spread, 
A host of wrens and starlings red 

Seemed crying out his name. 


It was the barren Easter, 

And to his ears their cry 
Rang plaintively, ‘‘O [sadore, 
Grant us thy pity, we implore! 

Give succor, or we die!”’ 


It was the barren Easter, 
When wide he flung his store, 

And all the feathered folk of air 

Sped whirring downward for their share 
From kind Saint Isadore 


It was the barren Easter, 
And onward to the mill 
Along the dreary meadow-track, 
The empty bags within his pack, 
The good saint plodded still. 


It was the barren Easter; 

He scarce knew why he went, 
Save that he did not dare return 
To face his master, grim and stern, 

Now all the grain was spent. 


It was the barren Easter. 
When at the miller’s feet 
He cast the sacks in dull despair, 
Behold, he saw them open there 
Abrim with golden wheat! 


It was the barren Easter. 
Oh, meager are men’s words 
To tell how He who rose that day, 
And drove the wraith of death away, 
Helped him who fed the birds! 
— Woman's Home Companion. 
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BEGGAR, HIRED GIRL, OR PARTNER? 

Mrs. Lovell’s favorite niece was getting 
‘ ready to marry. Mrs. Lovell had quietly 
rejoiced over the engagement, and she 
had spent much time and money in pre- 
paring for the wedding and the new life 
to follow. But she was a strong, self- 
contained woman, who seldom made an 
exhibition of feeling, and the young man 
in the case, being a little afraid of her, 
hardly knew whether to regard her as a 
friend or as an enemy when she suddenly 
*‘opened on him”’ one day. 

‘Well, Joe,’ she said, ‘‘what’s Nettie 
going to be—a beggar, or a hired girl, or 
@ partner?”’ 

‘Why, Mrs. Lovell!’’ the young man 
gasped. ‘I don’t understand!’’ 





**Will she have to come to you for two 
cents every time she wants to buy a post- 
age stamp, or shall you make her an al- 
lowance every week, pay her wages, as 
you do the hired man, or take her into 
partnership, and let her help spend money 
as well as help earn and save it?’’ 

‘Honestly, I hadn’t thought about 
money, or much of anything but Nettie 
herself,” the young man answered. 

“Time to begin!’’ said Mrs. Lovell, 
briskly. ‘It’s because young married 
folks don’t think that they get to falling 
apart sometimes. You don’t want Nettie 
to lose her self-reliance and turn into a 
woman like Mrs. Collaber, drooping and 
dependent and afraid to say her soul’s her 
own?’’ 

“Of course not!”’ 

‘*Better to make her a weekly allowance 
than to break her spirit by having her 
beg for every penny, you think? Yes. 
The allowance system is correct in princi- 
ple; it’s a recognition of the fact that the 
woman earns money as well as the man. 
The trouble is,a man may fall into the 
notion that his duty ends when he pays, 
and a woman is liable to think her re- 
sponsibility ceases when she spends the 
allowance wisely. Then sentiment revolts 
at the notion of putting your wife on 
wages, don’t you think? In fact, consid- 
ering Nettie is a good business woman, 
it seems to me your wisest course is to 
make her a partner.”’ 

**Tell me how.”’ 

‘*‘Have a common purse, that she shall 
feel as free to go to as youare, Talk over 
your affairs with her, Let her have a 
voice in deciding how to invest a little 
sifrplus, whether in a new range or an- 
other cow. Trust her to help you save 
for the tax bill. She won’t go out and 
buy caramels at a time when she knows 
you need money—if she knows, mind. 
But if you keep her in the dark about 
things, how can you blame her for waste- 
fulness? 

‘Of course, if a woman is a spendthrift 
or a fool, my system won’t apply. But 
there are not so many spendthrifts of my 
sex as there are skinflints of yours. The 
average woman can do more with a dollar 
than the average man can, and if she feels 
that she has an equal interest in the firm, 
so to speak, she’ll do wonders in spending 
and saving, both. Take your wife into 
your confidence, Joe! It’s a sure way to 
get ahead—and be happy!’’ — Youth's 
Companion. 
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ALL MEN POLITE TO WOMEN VOTERS. 

Good men treat women with courtesy 
and respect under any form of govern- 
ment. But where women have the ballot, 
their opinions are respected by men of all 
classes. Mrs. Susan Riley Ashley, of 
Denver, says: 

‘‘While the greater number of Colorado 
men have always been chivalrous and 
courteous in their consideration for wom- 
en, since the bestowal of suffrage the fact 
that women help to decide questions of 
State has secured for their opinions at 
least a respectful hearing from all classes 
of men.”’ 





PATRIOTISM AND THE HOME. 

Hon. Melvin Nichols, of Sundance, 
Wyo., a former member of the Wyoming 
Legislature, and a lawyer who has trav- 
elled all over that State, writes: 

‘*‘Woman suffrage has no bad effect on 
the home and family, but, on the contrary, 
a good effect, for it helps to keep down 
strife and bad blood, both at home and 
abroad. In no State where woman suf- 
frage is unknown will you find such peace 
and quiet during a hot political campaign 
as in Wyoming. I have been in forty-two 
different States and Territories in this 
country, and know whereof I speak. 

‘‘When there is political speaking every 
night, it of course takes a little time, but 
not so much as it does in some places 
where I have been, where the husband 
stayed out all night and left the wife to 
wait for him.at home till next morning. 
Here the husband and wife go together, 
and return home together at an early 
hour,—no carousing all night,—and there 
is less time lost by the women in accom- 
panying their husbands to political meet- 
ings thar in*waiting at home for their re- 
turn. I unhesitatingly say that suffrage 
to women, as shown by actual experience, 
is a saving of time to them. 

“Tt in no manner interferes with the 
religious and charitable work of our 
women. On the contrary, as a rule, they 
make more money for church work dur- 
ing a political campaign than at any other 
time. My wife has been for several years 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 
she regards the campaign as her harvest. 
She was very much opposed to woman 
suffrage when we first came here, eleven 
years ago. She was from Ohio, and said 
she would never go to the polls; but since 
she has seen the working of woman suf- 
frage, she never misses a chance to vote. 

“You ask if equal suffrage makes wom- 
en less satisfactory as wives and mothers. 





A thousand times, no. It makes them 
more interested in State and nation, hence 
their patriotism is of a more marked per- 
sonal character, and patriotism can never 
injure a home, or what home implies.”’ 





A WYOMING JUDGE’S OPINION. 
Hon. Charles W. Bramel, judge of the 
| Second Judicial District of Wyoming, 
wrote from Laramie in answer to a letter 
of inquiry about equal suffrage: 

1. Do you find that the bad and igno- 
rant women vote more generally than the 
good and intelligent? 

No; the intelligent women take an ac- 
tive part in all our political questions, and 
are now a potent factor in controlling 
them. 

2. Does women’s comparative inexperi- 
ence in business cause them to vote inju- 
diciously upon practical questions? 

Most emphatically, no. There is not a 
town in the State, especially where there 
is a municipal organization, that does not 
have its literary club, and the women as a 
rule belong to these clubs, which are pos- 
sessed of literature sufficient to keep 
them well posted on all the living issues 
of the day. This discipline makes them 
close observers of all practical business 
relations. In this State their business 
sagacity and common sense are fully rec- 
ognized by almost all our best citizens. 





PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG’S VIEW OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN. 





BY KATHARINE MERRILL, 


(Concluded.) 

Much of the animus of the article under 
debate is directed, as has been said, 
against our women’s higher education. 
There seems a fault, however, in the au- 
thor’s reasoning on this subject. We 
might, indeed, suppose the compliments 
to college women in the first part of the 
article to be merely rhetorical flashes 
meant to entice the unwary into the free 
condemnation beyond; yet at the close of 
the paper the praise is repeated. Nothing 
must be lost, we are told, from the culture 
attained by American women; there must 
be a levelling up rather than a pulling 
down. Such inconsistency seems to show 
that the author belongs to the class of ob- 
servers who demand only good results, 
and can never be satisfied with the fact 
that all which life offers is a compromise 
between the good and the bad. The 
breadth of the title, too, ‘*The American 
Woman,”’ while in reality the paper at- 
tacks chiefly college-bred women, and 
even to an extent a special class of these, 
shows the kind of generalization, seem- 
ingly convincing and comprehensive, but 
in fact superficial, that is characteristic of 
the article. 

The American Woman, whatever She 
may be, is not as yet college-bred. The 
census of 1890 declares that of persons 
over twenty in schools, less than half 
were women, about 59,000 out of a popu- 
lation of over 62,000,000. The figure for 
1900 is at this writing not published, 
though it must of course be much larger. 
Even granting that this gives but the 
merest approximation, we have still no 
ground for saying that college women are 
sO numerous among us as to make them an 
all-dominating class. Professor Minster- 
berg’s choice of the college woman, or the 
woman of higher education, as the Ameri- 
can woman may be flattering, but it is in- 
exact; and his remarks, therefore, about 
the women of our nation lose much of the 
force he wished them to have. 

Force is lost again because his observa- 
tion seems to have been limited to a 
rather unusual, if the best, kind of college 
women — “clever, brilliant, charming, 
practical, idealistic,’’ and much more he 
says they are. Some, a few college wom- 
en are all this, and college life is in some 
cases as delightful as he depicts it. But 
I have nevertheless flatly to say that his 
picture of girls’ colleges as places free 
from all social distinctions and discords, 
pure republics of intellect, is a fancy 
sketch, as the author must well know; 
and further, that college women like 
those described are the exception, not the 
rule. I have had myself the pleasure of 
knowing and observing a few such bril- 
liant women at Bryn Mawr and at Rad- 
cliffe, and have met their kind, especially 
from other Eastern colleges; but in the 
three Middle-Western universities with 
which I have been intimately connected, 
they have beenrare. Yet the proportion 
of women over twenty in school is greater 
in this region even than in the East. I 
am convinced that this combination of 
intellect and social charm in the brilliant 
American women spoken of, while less 
infrequent perhaps, is quite as much the 
result of a union of personal gifts and 
fortunate circumstances as it was in the 
woman of the French salon. It may be 
worth while to say, too, that, in women 
especially, society values the gift of dis- 
playing other gifts; and that men often 
have intellectual interests not suspected 
by their dining acquaintances. 








This choice of the exception among col- 
lege women leads Professor Miinsterberg 
to conclusions respecting them that do 
not hold good of the entire class. In his 
comparison, for instance, between college 
men and college women, he speaks of the 
drain of business upon the men, ‘‘while 
she, the fortunate college girl, remains in 
that atmosphere of mental interests and 
inspiration where the power she has 
gained remains fresh through contact 
with books. The life in the artificial set- 
ting of remote ideals can be continued, 
if they attach themselves to clubs and 
committees, to higher institutions and 
charity work, to art and literature.”’ The 
college girl, then, according to this view, 
is a hothouse production forced out of her 
natural growth, and having little tendency 
to return to her origina) conditions. But 
what are the facts? The college girl who 
can “‘remain in an atmosphere of mental 
interests’’ simply, or even chiefly, is as 
rare among her kind as is the brilliant 
creature we have before been speaking of. 
She is fortunate indeed; for most of her 
sisters are busy earning their living, re- 
paying the money borrowed for their edu- 
cation, sending younger brothers and sis- 
ters to school, helping their professional 
brothers ‘‘get a start,” or supporting their 
parents. Somehow — it’s odd — man’s 
labor does not support the households of 
this country (presumably only because of 
the ambition and expensive habits of wo- 
man). And if by “higher institutions” 
the author means institutions of learning, 
there is enough in any of these even, as 
he has himself shown in his article on 
productive scholarship, to draw away the 
minds of men teachers—how much more, 
then, the passive, imitative minds of wo- 
men!—from mental interests and inspira- 
tion. 

The quotation just given is part of the 
argument that college women refuse to 
marry, refuse to serve in this way the 
welfare of the State. They have become 
the superiors of their possible husbands, 
even if these have had college education 
themselves, and they are therefore slow 
to enter a union “tin which the woman 
looks down upon the culture of her hus- 
band,” feeling it ‘‘torture to be the wife 
of a man whom she cannot respect.’’ Let 
me remind the author that men still have 
some things for which women respect 
them besides book-learning; that women 
are still capable of liking general force of 
character, administrative and executive 
ability, and the gentler graces that soften 
human intercourse. A good degree of 
these qualities comes, to men capable of 
them at all, and a good degree of general 
intellectuality as well, from the stress of 
active life, from the conflict of aims and 
personalities, from the fact of success and 
the fact of striving after it. To women, 
and more especially to such as the author 
has in mind, who live much in easy seclu- 
sion, kuowledge of life comes largely 
through books. If, besides their techni- 
cal training in language and science, they 
get philosophic breadth or grasp of actu- 
ality at all, they owe much of it to the 
fact that ‘‘they read books instead of 
newspapers.’’ Life strikes a certain bal- 
ance between the culture of educated 
women and that of educated men, and 
most women are not slow to recognize 
this. There are, too, some women wicked 
enough to enjoy being the superiors of 
their husbands in one or two little partic- 
ulars, instead of finding it ‘torture’; and 
there are some men—strange anomalies !— 
who actually like this state of atfairs, who 
wish to find genuine reason for their pre- 
nuptial idealization, and to feel that their 
minds receive as well as give. 

That college women do not marry early, 
that they are fastidious, and fond of an 
independent life and income, is generally 
admitted. But that asa class they do not 
marry, cannot be maintained. A writera 
few years ago took the Register of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz as the 
best obtainable basis for the considera- 
tion of this point. She found that on this 
basis about fifty-five per cent. of college 
women married. Another writer on the 
same subject pointed out, however, that 
this Register is made up largely of school 
teachers, the class of women who proba- 
bly marry least, and that it ineluded 
scarcely more than one-third,of the col- 
lege women in the country—the inference 
being that if the figures were at hand they 
would show a considerably higher per 
cent. In fact, this whole subject is but 
an extension of the debate about women’s 
education and the dreadful evils it is sure 
to entail. Professor Miinsterberg refuses 
to “‘warm up the old-fashioned argument” 
that girls become unattractive by educa- 
tion; but the argument he now treats so 
seriously will, after a time, be old-fash- 
ioned, too, and the disinclination of col- 
lege women to marry will be seen to be, 
as it now is, less real than apparent. If 
it needs serious consideration at all, it 
needs this chiefly in connection with the 
disinclination said to be found in otber 
classes of people and in other countries. 
To isolate one class is to be unscientific. 
To the majority of people everywhere, 





marriage is not unattractive, and it is q 
matter likely to take care of itself. If, 
however, grave evils to the State result 
from celibacy, why does not our reformer 
direct his energies to that ten per cent. of 
German men who, we are told quite inci- 
dentally and asa matter of course, “pre. 
fer to stay in their bachelor quarters,” 
and leave ‘‘a million women to seek other 
spheres than those of a wife’? If Ger- 
many, armed to the teeth, can afford such 
a luxury of celibacy, surely the United 
States can afford as much; and the forlorn 
left-overs, if they have well-stored minds, 
can perhaps lead after all tolerably con- 
tented and useful lives. 

One other point must be made in con 
nection with women’s higher education, 
Professor Miinsterberg declares that wom- 
en take ‘a passive, receptive, uncritical 
attitude toward knowledge,’ that the 
small difference in ability between men 
students and women students 
country is ‘because the historic develop- 
ment of the American college has brought 
it about that the whole higher study bears 
far too much the feminine attitude toward 
scholarship,” and that this ‘“‘was precisely 
the habitual weakness of the American 
college until a decade or two ago.” 
Strange, truly! For if we take out the 
last decade or two, what influence did the 
women then in college have on the stand- 
ards of scholarship in this country? Har- 
vard, Princeton, Yale, ‘feminine’? The 
mere application of this word to institu- 
tions solely fur men shows that the qual- 
ity it names does not belong only to wom- 
en. Is not this receptive, uncritical atti- 
tude rather a characteristic of effort that 
is youthful? Our men, the educators and 
the educated, needed a century or so in 
which to outgrow this ‘habitual weak- 
ness.’’ They have not outgrown it yet 
But women, who have had college privi- 
leges for scarcely more than a generation, 
are supposed to have shown all the power 
that is in them. 

Our critic continues: ‘*The test of the 
question whether the dogmatic mind of 
the average woman will prove equal to 
that of the average man, in a place con- 
trolled by a spirit of critical research, has 
simply not been made so far.” Where, 
then, is the proof of the argument? “I 
cannot say,’’ he goes on, “that I have 
gained the impression that the spirit of 
research would be safe in the hands of the 
woman.’’ Seventy-five years ago people 
had the impression that women could not 
and ought not to be educated at all, and 
the social psychologists of that genera- 
tion were wise in. their declamation 
against any attempt to educate them. I 
am not urging that all college women 
should clamber up to the highest work of 
universities. Farfromit. But it would 
be a satisfaction if, when scientific men 
talk on this subject, they would be guided 
by something more than ,vressions. 

The next charge brought against women 
is that, presumably by their ubiquity, 
they effeminize the culture of our country 
and make it more and more repellent to 
men. The culture of a country always 
corresponds to the taste and activity of 
the prosperous and educated classes; and 
the above charge is denied in the state- 
ment here made that the men of those 
classes are not only not inferior in taste 
to the women, but are more and more 
bearing a share in all cultural activities. 
The author’s argument seems to declare 
that in some early time America had a 
distinctive culture, and that this was 
seized by women, who then shut it off, as 
they had their childhood’s doll, from the 
burly big brothers who would break it 
and ridicule both itand them. The truth 
is, however, that the measure of a single 
life can easily stretch back to the time 
when the United States had in esthetics 
no distinctive culture. Artists and writ- 
ers were sporadic and imitative; strong, 
original minds were found only among 
statesmen, jurists, and preachers, ‘In 
the four quarters of the globe, who reads 
an American book?’’ said Sydney Smith 
in 1820. Cooper declared his first novel 
to be ‘‘written by an Englishman.’’ Only 
within the last fifty years or so has the 
wsthetic side of culture had more than 
beginnings. Lowell, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
and the other New Englanders were the 
first who formed a group possessed of 
some of the quickening and broadening of 
thought and fancy that come from like 
inspiration and united effort. The devel- 
opment of plastic art was still slower. 
These men and the culture they created 
were not particularly masculine in the 
sense of being strikingly original; but 
they certainly were not effeminate, still 
less effeminized. Their efforts, like those 
of the colleges, were youthful, hampered 
by lack of atmosphere, narrowness of sym- 
pathy, and the fearsomeness of untried 
fields. The influence and tradition of 
these men is still powerful, if not domi- 
nant. In fact, the United States is just 
now creating its culture, just beginning 
to feel the charm of the untried fields, and 
to produce men and women capable of 
exploring and cultivating them. In this 
original part of the culture of the coun- 
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try, no one can say that women have 
more prominence than men. 

On stepping down from the creative 
work to the journeyman’s, we find some- 
what different conditions; though not 
such, I think, as to excite apprehension 
for the vigor of our civilization. If wom- 
en outnumber men as visitors at exhibi- 
tions and as students of esthetic subjects, 
this does not prove that they have a con- 
trolling influence over them. Rather, it 
shows the lingering of two old prejudices 
—one, that women must know a little 
about such things as part of their social 
training; the other, that these same 
things, being “feminine,” are not worthy 
the consideration of serious-minded men. 
The selection of the «esthetic material 
presented to the public, let us remember, 
is done almost wholly by men. The pub- 
lishers of books and magazines are men, 
and just as surely are the commissioners 
and trustees of art galleries and schools. 

The church and the public school show 
the same supervision. Professor Miinster- 
berg is afraid that the next thirty years 
will give to women the control of law, 
medicine, and divinity, as the ‘‘last thirty 
years have handed the teacher's profes- 
sion over’? to them. But he seems igno- 
rant of the strong prejudice that exists 
against women entering these professions, 
especially the bar and the ministry. To 
the bar an additional obstacle lies in the 
increasing tendency among lawyers to be- 
come also business men, speculators, or 
politicians. In regard to the ministry, 
this objection is in the minds of many not 
a prejudice, but the direct teaching of the 
church. The business and the doctrine 
of churches may be said to be entirely in 
the hands of men. Women, it is true, 
raise money for their church societies, but 
they do not control the expenditure of it; 
and though they form the bulk of congre- 
gations, they do not hold official positions 
or have a voice in matters of organization 
and policy. The hostility to women doc- 
tors has died away to the extent that it 
has for the simple reason that a great ma- 
jority of patients are women and children; 
whereas no such condition will ever exist 
in the other professions, 

The public school, however, with its 
long retinue of women teachers, is a great 
bugaboo in the eyes of our author. Nor 
is he alone agitated. The papers are fre- 
quent in their complaints of women hav- 
ing crowded out men from this field of 
action, as if they were insidious usurpers 
possessing themselves of others’ proper 
domain. If the denouncers would but 
pause @ moment, they might remember 
that in our much-ramified public school 
system, men have never had much, if any, 
more place in proportion than they have 
to-day. I have spoken before of how this 
field opened naturally and unopposedly to 
women Critics should remember, too, 
that though the majority of teachers are 
women, the managers and directors of 
schools are, by a like large majority, men. 
Some States, indeed, allow women on 
school boards, but the proportion seldom 
if ever rises above two to seven. Ques- 
tions of the general conduct of schools, of 
discipline, of eurricula, and choice of 
teachers, are debated and settled by these 
boards, which may or may not contain 
women. Besides, in our great cities, 
which of course set the standard for the 
country, there is an increasing demand 
for able men in high schools, as teachers 
as well as principals. The trath concern- 
ing the country at large seems to be that 
instead of women having driven men out 
from the lower grades of teaching, men 
are about ready to follow the cry of the 
leaders and take a share of the work to 
which they have heretofore felt superior. 

On the whole, if the influence of women 
in our national life results only in effemi- 
nation and repulsion to men, one is sur- 
prised that men do not more fear this con- 
tagion in the single uncoveted sphere of 
women—the home. It might be conven- 
ient, possibly, in the opinion of some, if 
all that homes and family life involve 
could be produced by dummies and other 
machinery, thus freeing men entirely from 
the actual troublesome living female hu- 
man beings. But since the united activity 
of men and women is necessary at the 
foundation of society, and women are not 
given reason to suppose themselves repel- 
lent in the elementary functions of life, 
they may perhaps be pardoned for wish- 
ing to extend the limits of their action 
beyond these. They may have some 
ground for feeling that if babyhood and 
boyhood need the influence of mothers 
and fathers alike, so also does ‘nascent 
manhood” need to learn the lesson of re- 
8pect for women’s character and attain- 
ments; quite apart from the pleasure given 
or not given by their personal appearance. 
They may even be charitably excused for 
thinking that the balance struck between 
the feminine and the masculine qualities 
in a good family, where each strengthens 
and counteracts the other, may be struck 
also in that enlargement of the family— 
the community. Perhaps, moreover, they 
are not emtirely wrong in regarding that 
view as pecularly narrow-minded, unjust, 


and unwise which declares the primary 
sphere of life to be the only one in which 
women’s energy and gifts should be di- 
rectly active and efficient. I will add, 
further, that one may be forgiven for 
being weary of discussing what to any- 
body but theorists upholding masculine 
predominance is perfectly self-evident. 

The most serious and undeniable fault 
that Professor Miinsterberg finds in Ameri- 
can women of all classes is a lack of do- 
mesticity, a restlessness under the re- 
straints of household life, and a disposi- 
tion to demand relief, often at heavy cost, 
from its responsibilities. Yet even this 
fault, grievous as it is, lies less in the 
nature of American women, still less in 
their higher education, than in the condi- 
tions which surround them, and for which 
they are only in part to blame. Women, 
both native and foreign, who in other 
countries would be servants and remain 
so, owing to the clearer difference be- 
tween classes, are here poisoned with the 
false notion of equality, and refuse to do 
housework because it more than anything 
else lowers their social position. The rea- 
sons why it so lowers this are buried deep 
in the prejudices and history of civilized 
society everywhere. The lack of servants, 
therefore, those indispensable factors in 
household life unless the wife and mother 
is to be a mere servant herself, is really 
the chief cause for what has been named 
a lack of domesticity. Another source 
lies in the natural but not laudable disin- 
clination to the so-called lower manual 
labor. Farm work holds practically the 
same position in the scale of men’s occu- 
pations as housework does in woman’s; 
and there is about as much disinclination 
to the one as to the other, and about as 
much well-founded complaint also on the 
part of critics. 

Americans are not really anti-domestic; 
but both men and women are too luxuri- 
ous in their ideas of what makes a home, 
too unwilling to live simply and on small 
incomes. Some of the more worldly do 
not marry. Hundreds of others marry 
with the hope of rapid betterment, but 
foolishly launch their ships on the sandy 
flats of boarding houses. The great les- 
son that our people need to learn is not 
primarily a lesson in domesticity, but in 
humility, in simplicity, in genuineness. 
They need, moreover, to apply it no less 
to their own homes than to the temporary 
homes in schools, where young people too 
often find standards of living which they 
ought not to try to reach, but which they 
feel bound to imitate. Exaggerated crav- 
ing for social dignity on the one hand and 
luxuriousness on the other, together with 
the fact that much of our population, as 
in every new country, is still shifting and 
unsettled, are sufficient to account for the 
prevalent disinclination to housework. 
Yet other causes could also be given. For 
instance, women of the poorer classes, es- 
pecially daughters, are obliged to do some- 
thing more productive than the house- 
work of their own homes; and in all 
classes there is a general feeling that 
parents ought to train daughters to earna 
living, should the need ever arise. To 
credit women entirely with the wisdom or 
ufiwisdom of such opinions, and to blame 
them entirely for such conditions and 
faults, is obviously unfair. 

Indeed, the logic in our critic’s paper 
reminds us of the ambition that o’erleaps 
itself and falls on the other side. It pos- 
sesses hardly the consistency and modera- 
tion expected in a person of his authority. 
There is a decided flattening out toward 
the close of the paper, where the modern 
Eve is in the same breath praised and con- 
demned for her attainments, and is ex- 
horted not to keep back, as she has been 
doing, the apple of knowledge from 
Adam. The absurdity of this last, from 
the standpoint either of fact or of argu- 
ment, renders the passage both undigni- 
fied and-untrue But as even a gibe 
sometimes deserves an answer, I will say 
merely that it is well worthy the subtlety 
of the Serpent to say to Adam, ‘‘Behold 
thy superior!’ Only the Lord could say, 
‘*Behold thy companion.”’ 


—=_* 


WOMEN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mrs. Harriet Potter Nourse read a pa- 
per before the convention of the D, A. R. 
at Washington, on “The Legal, Social, 
Industrial, Educational, Religious and 
Political Status of the Women of the Phil- 
ippine Islands.’’ She said that the laws 
governing the sexes are the same in re- 
gard to property rights. The country is 
now under the civil law, and the property 
of the wife may be kept safe from the 
debts of the husband. But, unless such 
provision be made, everything goes into 
a “common pot,’”’ and each has to pay 
the other’s debts. 

There is about the same proportionate 
difference between the wages of women 
and men as in this country. All wages 
are exceedingly small. Twenty cents a 
day in Mexican money, which means 
about ten cents in American gold, is the 
average amount earned by women in the 
cigarette factories or in hand hemp-mak- 














ing. Embroidery is one of the best-paid 
industries. This is learned in the con- 
vents, and the work is exquisite. Since 
the advent of the Americans, prices have 
advanced in every way. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the embroideries. A 
silk handkerchief which would have sold 
in 1898 for $3 now commands $25. 





THE GOVERNOR’S WIFE VOTED. 


Dr. Mary Barker Bates, 
says: 

“I see that the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
of Boston, regards it as an argument 
against equal suffrage that in Denver the 
Irish washerwomen vote. We have some 
good Irish washerwomen in Denver, and 
they know how to vote. But it is not 
true that women of high social position 
are less inclined to vote than the others— 
quite the contrary. Some one asked me 
the other day, ‘Does your Governor's wife 
vote?’ At the last election I saw her do- 
ing it, for when I went into one of the 
row of little booths to mark my own bal- 
lot, it so happened that I stood in the 
next stallto her. In Colorado it is the 
better sort of women who started the 
movement, and who keep up the move- 
ment; and they are followed by all the 
rest.’’ 


of Denver, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 


Miss Gail Laughlin, after the Washing- 
ton Convention, spent two weeks doing 
suffrage work in Kentucky. She visited 
Louisville, Lancaster, Lexington, Rich- 
mond, Covington, and Newport, speaking 
in Covington twice and in Newport three 
times. One of her talks in Newport was 
before the high school pupils, and another 
before the school teachers of the city. 
Her addresses were well received, and 
good seed was sown. At these two meet- 
ings no appeal was made for member- 
ships. At the evening meeting, twenty- 
one new members joined, making New- 
port the banner city of Kentucky. Lex- 
ington, where many new members were 
secured also, comes second, B. 





HUMOROUS. 


Cillicus—I understand the bride is quite 
a gifted young woman, 

Synicus—Yes, she got a good many 
presents.—Philadelphia Record. 


Dr. Joanes —I say, waiter, I believe 
you've got palpitation of the heart, haven’t 
you? 

Waiter—Yessir; and they’re uncommon 
nice to-day, sir. Will you try some, sir? 
—Chicago News. 


‘Father, I wish you’d spank me a little 
bit.’’ 

“Why, Tommy, the idea! 
what for?’’ 

“Yes, then I'll cry, and grandma will 
feel so awfully sorry she'll give me some 
candy.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Spank you— 


INGENUITY IN A FLAT, 
Alyce — What a lovely, cosy corner, 
Mayme—such a pretty couch! 
Mayme—Isn’t it? It’s made out of five 
trunks and a hat-box, seven pillows, two 
bolsters, and an old piano cover.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Nurse—Yes, dear, this is your little 
baby sister. 

Elsie — Indeed? 
come from? 

Nurse—The stork left her here in a 
clothes basket. 

Elsie—The idea! Perhaps she'll grow 
up to be a washwoman. — Philadelphia 
Press. 


And where did she 


Mrs. Waldo (of Boston)—I have a letter 
from your Uncle James, Penelope, who 
wants us to spend the summer on his 
farm. 

Penelope (dubiously)—Is there any soci- 
ety in the neighborhood? 

Mrs. Waldo—l’ve heard him speak of 
the Holsteins and Guernseys. I presume 
they are pleasant people. 


Rev. Mr. Goodley—Do you think you 
observe the Sabbath as you should? 

Jiggaby—Well, I usually spend the day 
quietly at home, 

Rev. Mr. Goodley—Ah! but do you never 
go t» church? 

Jiggaby —No. However, we have stained 
glass windows in our library, and they 
afford a sort of church effect while I read 
my Sunday paper.— Philadelphia Record. 








STANDS SUPREME. 

The noted foreign resort Brighton is not 
more beautiful than Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey’s famous winter resort. Lakewood’s 
clientele is the most fashionable and 
select, and its attractiveness is unsur- 
passed. For diversion there is driving, 
gelfing, walking, polo, cycling and the 
like, while the more social pastimes have 
many devotees. Lakewood’s Hotels are 
marvels of comfort, convenience and hos- 
pitality, and one interested in unique re- 
sorts should have the New Jersey Cen- 
tral’s Booklet, just out and replete with au- 
thentic information. Send for it to C. M. 
Burt, G. P. A., 148 Liberty Street, New 
York City. It is free for the asking. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAs8s. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 


by Lucy 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 
Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Cte, of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F’. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell! Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women's Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portiand. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
* galt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














= 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset” — ——~ te 
monthly publication devoted to the deve opmer t 


of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fulB 
information and new map, sent free. Addrese 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Hoston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopred at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 














NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and fn other lines of work, and has 
excellent recommendations from former em- 

loyers for industry and faithfulness, wante any 
fina of work that he can get. Address B. M. G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 





THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver, Col., is 
rejoicing over the certainty of a new club- 
house. The building lots have been se- 
lected and bought, and the corner-stone 
was laid on March 17. From its first pre- 
sentation at a public meeting, this club- 
house enterprise has been carried forward 
by methods as picturesque as they were 
energetic and successful. One bright 
morning in mid-February, two hundred 
club-members assembled at the building 
spot to start the excavation. There were 
no speeches or songs; the women were 
there for work, each one determined to 
have a hand in removing the first cartload 
of dirt. The workmen were there with 
their tools and carts and horses, and 

- looked on amused and amazed. Mrs. 
James D. Whitmore, president of theclub, 
lifted the first shovelful and landed it in 
the cart. The chairman of the building 
committee, Mrs. F. P. Ernest, took the 
next. Amid great enthusiasm came Mrs. 
A. G. Brown, eighty years old and a vet- 
eran club woman, who handled her shov- 
elful with surprising agility. Member 
after member followed, and made the 
earth fly. This opening ceremony over, 
the women gathered in a group with their 
shovels, and were photographed by Mrs. 
Scott Saxton. Then they dispersed, and 
the workmen picked up their tools and 
continued the excavation. 

Again the club women came to lay the 
corner-stone, and with them came the 
Governor and the Mayor. Mrs. Whit- 
more opened the program felicitously 
with her introduction of Gov. James B. 
Orman, who said many pleasant things 
regarding the work of the club. Mayor 
R. R. Wright said he had not appreciated 
the club, or realized how much it stood 
for, until he held a public office, and 
found the club women so helpful in car- 
rying out plans for the general public 
welfare, and he hoped that he should 
have the privilege of helping them to 
accomplish much more in the line of 
municipal reforms. Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker said that the Woman’s Club had 
done more to make Denver famous than 
all the pamphlets, the mines, and the oil 
wells. It was a home-builder, and had 
raised the intellectual tone of the com- 
munity. She said that the men, women, 
and children of the town had built four 
clubs which were for men only, Nowa 
club was to be built for the women, after 
they had suffered many vicissitudes in 
living from pillar to post. She hoped, 
however, that it would be a place where 
every one might come and find happiness, 
and she would like to see the men getting 
pleasure and benefit from it as well as 
the women. The stone was then laid 
by Mrs. Whitmore with due ceremony. 
Among the articles placed within the 
sealed box was a copy of the State laws 
for women and children, compiled by the 
club, — 

The Local Council of Women of Mem- 
phis, ‘Tenn., has been a potent agency for 
the concentration of club effort and the 
advancement of women in that city. As 
a result, one of the largest buildings in 
Memphis has been purchased for a head- 
quarters for the clubs. The president of 
the Local Council, Mrs. Watson, was the 
wife of the late Dr. Samuel Watson, one 
of the oldest and most prominent resi- 
dents. She is president of several philan- 
thropic organizations, as well as women’s 
clubs, and has for thirty years been iden- 
tified with all the movements for the ad- 
vancement of young women at Memphis. 
She was one of the founders of the Wom- 
en’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which has a membership of several 
bundred women, representing all denom- 
nations, and is regarded as perhaps the 
ichest of its character in the Southern 
States. The branches cover a young wo- 
men’s boarding home for the education 
and residence of working girls, for which 
nominal fees are charged. If an appli- 
cant is unable to pay this fee, her educa- 
tion in stenography, bookkeeping, and all 
branches of woman’s work, is given to 
her. Another institution is for elderly 
women who are unable to support them- 
selves. There is also a children’s home, 
where all the branches of a thoroughly 
up-to-date school are taught. Children 
with parents unable to support them, or 
parents engaged in callings which require 
all their time, are permitted to enter this 
institution. There is besides a refuge, 
which is also a free home. When Mrs. 
Watson was elected president, about 25 
years ago, the Association had no prop- 
erty. Now the buildings and other in- 
vestments owned represent from $50,000 
to $75,000, with no liabilities. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, held in Philadelphia recently, a 
resolution was adopted asking that the 
various sections of the Council through- 
out the country take active interest in the 
work of Juvenile Courts, with special ref- 
erence to probation work among Jewish 
children. The next triennial meeting of 


the Council will be held in Baltimore on 
Dec. 2, 1902. The president is Mrs. Han- 
nah G. Solomoa, of Chicago, F.M. A. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Marguerite McKinley has passed a 
creditable examination before the Okla- 
homa Bar Association and has just been 
admitted to the practice of law in Okla- 
homa City. 

A hearing was given on March 20 be- 
fore the Committee on Probate and 
Chancery of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, on the petition for an amendment to 
Sec. 8 of Chapter 127 of the Revised Laws, 
explicitly mentioning that acknowledg- 
ments of deeds may be made before 
“special commissioners’’ (women) as well 
as before justices of the peace and notaries 
public. This bill is supported by some 
of the best-known conveyancers of the 
county. 

At the hearing, addresses in favor of 
the bill were made by Representative 
Brewster of Hampden Co., and Miss Elva 
H. Young of Springfield, attorney-at-law. 
Miss Young made a quiet, sensible argu- 
ment, pointing out that while the women 
who are special commissioners are already 
legally empowered to take acknowledg- 
ments of deeds, the failure to mention 
them in the Chapter and Section referred 
to in the bill causes great inconvenience 
and delay in their offices. If a lawyer or 
conveyancer does not know the law which 
enumerates the powers of special commis- 
sioners, he refuses to accept the deeds on 
which the women have taken acknowledg- 
ment. The law must be explained, the 
person convinced, time wasted, and a bad 
impression produced. This is particular- 
ly true and embarrassing when the deeds 
are to be passed in other States having no 
such officers as special commissioners. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


‘‘Married Life Can Be Made Supremely 
Happy”’ is the optimistic title of an arti- 
cle by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore in the 
April Success. In conclusion, Mrs, Liver- 
more says: 


Before all forms of government, all 
types of civilization, all social institutions, 
aod all advance in education, the relations 
of the husband and the wife make the 
everlasting foundation on which the social 
structure of the whole world rests. Just 
so fast and just so far as these relations 
become what they ought to be, just so 
fast and just so far will society be uplift- 
ed—but no faster and no farther. It is 
the family and the home that lay the 
foundations of country, and these depend 
on the relations of husband and wife. The 
greatness of a nation is made by its true 
men and women, who have been well born 
in good homes, where they have been 
carefully fashioned into a lofty type of 
manhood and womanhood. This is the 
large intent of marriage, which is not 
alone the cradle of the human race, but 
its crown as well, and should be the sym- 
bol of a marriage that shall be immortal. 





In a trenchant paper against vivisection 
in the March Atlantic, Henry C. Merwin 
boldly asserts the inhumanity of profes- 
sional physiologists. ‘‘In this country,” 
he says, ‘‘we are not quite so cruel as the 
French or Italians; but we are more cruel 
than the English, more cruel, perhaps, 
than the Germans.”’ 





The New York Central Railroad pub- 
lishes @ monthly magazine, called The 
Four Track News, which is far removed 
from the prosaic literature one naturally 
expects in connection with railroads. It 
is a beautiful publication, handsomely 
printed, replete with interesting and valu- 
able reading in regard to travel, localities, 
lake and mountain resorts, and historic 
places, interspersed with bits of news and 
of verse; the whole richly illustrated by 
fine half-tones of picturesque scenery. It 
is only 50 cents a year. Sample copies 
sent upon receipt of five cents by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


An account of how Deborah Sampson 
Gannett, the American Revolutionary 
heroine, went on a lecturing tour and de- 
livered orations and addresses just a hun- 
dred years ago this year, is a most inter- 
esting feature of The Patriotic Review for 
March. This number contains a full-page 
portrait of Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
whose eightieth birthday will be cele- 
brated on April 3 by a large meeting ino 
Symphony Hall; an article on the Betsy 
Ross House, by Elizabeth Porter Gould; 
and much interesting news of the patriotic 
societies and movements. Miss Marian 
Longfellow contributes a report of the 
recent Congress of the D. A. R., in which 
she relates the following incident: 

Susan B. Anthony was an interested 
spectator, and was called upon for a 
speech. In this speech she designated the 
Daughters as ‘emancipated women.”’ She 
also stated that since their last meeting 
she had been made an honorary member 
of the Buffalo Chapter. Then she added, 
brightly: ‘‘There is one thing I want to 
tell youabout. You are proposing to go 
to Congress; have appointed a committee 
to wait upon our law-makers upon a 





question of importance to this order. 





When you have gone there for fifty years 
and had your head bumped,—as I have 
for fifty years,—you will learn to want to 
go there with a ballot in your hands,”’ 
The Patriotic Review is edited and pub- 
lished by Miss Maron H. Brazier, Boston. 


The April Century contains a group of 
papers of personal recollections of Appo- 
mattox by Gen. E. P. Alexander and Col. 
Charles Marshall, ex-Confederates, and 
Generals John Gibbons and Wesley Mer- 
ritt, of the Union army; the beginning of 
a new serial story on marriage, entitled 
“Confessions of a Wife,” by ‘Mary 
Adams”; four humorous stories; a chron- 
icle of the overland trip to California, by 
Noah Brooks, entitled “The Plains 
Across,’’ with pictures by Remington; 
personal reminiscences of Alexander II. 
by the actress Rhea; two illustrated arti- 
cles of travel in Abysinia by Hugues Le 
Roux and Oscar T. Crosby; ‘‘Recent Dis- 
coveries Concerning the Buddha,”’ by T. 
W. Rhys Davids; a paper by Johu Bur- 
roughs on ‘Literary Values’’; the third 
of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Little Stories,” 
entitled ‘‘Two Men”’; a timely sketch by 
Henry C. Rowland, entitled ‘‘The Seamy 
Side in the Philippines’; a paper by Syl- 
vester Baxter on “The Beautifying of 
Village and Town’’; the text of Salvini’s 
address on Ristori delivered at the recent 
celebration in Rome of her eightieth 
birthday; besides poetry and the depart- 
ments. F. M. A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


BILL POSTPONED IN 
YORK. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., MARCH 24, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Before this paper goes to press, the 
New York Legislature of 1902 will have 
adjourned, carrying with its mass of un- 
reported bills and unfinished work, the 
bill aiming to give to all residents of 
third-class cities in New York State the 
right to vote on tax propositions; about 
one third already having that right by a 
special clause in their charters, and it 
having been granted to villages and towns 
by the Legislature of 1901. 

On the day of the hearing, March 11, 
Senator Humphrey was taken suddenly ill, 
and as he left the Senate for the last time 
he sent a message by the women who 
were to appear before the Cities Commit- 
tee, requesting that they should report 
his bill, but not to do so till he was pres- 
ent. His intention was to move to disa- 
gree with the Committee if they gave an 
adverse report, and to move a vote to dis- 
charge the committee from further con- 
sideration of the bill if they did not report 
atall. The chairman of the Cities Com- 
mittee was constitutionally opposed to the 
bill, considering it an ‘“‘entering wedge,”’ 
in spite of the fact that the largest city he 
represents contains a great many women 
voters, it being one of the third-class cities 
whose charter allows this vote, and that 
he received many letters from the men 
and women he represents, asking him to 
report the bill. His excuse was that, asa 
case was pending in the Court of Appeals 
to test the constitutionality of a vote 
confined to taxpayers, it would be 


TAXPAYERS’ NEW 


‘| against his convictions to advocate a law 


which would add to the number of voters 
who might within a year be declared un- 
constitutional. 

As Senator Humphrey’s untimely death 
took place in less than a week after the 
hearing, it was impossible to get any one 
else to do what he had hoped to accom- 
plish. So, like the same law for villages 
and towns, which it took three years to 
secure, this work must be taken up in the 
next Legislature, when both houses will 
be elected. It is time that suffrage work- 
ers began at the primaries, or before the 
elections, to endorse such candidates only 
as will agree to support all laws that work 
for the personal and political rights of the 
women whom they represent. 

Mary H. LoINEs, 
Chairman Legislative Com. N. Y.S. W.S. A. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE. — The attraction for 
the coming week will be the dramatic 
version of ‘Under the Red Robe.’’ This 
play has had but one previous production 
in Boston, and proved most successful. 
The thrilling scenes of Weyman’s novel 
are as fascinating in its stage ver- 
sion as in book form. Beautiful scenic 
and costume effects will be shown. 
Choice chocolate bonbons will be given at 
the Monday matinee. 

——_@—_— 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
A gala week of vaudeville will begin 
March 31, with the celebrated Phasey 
troupe, from the Alhambra Theatre, Lon- 
don, under the personal direction of Al- 
fred Phasey, producer of elaborate terpsi- 
chorean specialties. Twelve singing and 
dancing girls, a drum corps, and a mili- 
tary band. Six royal Ascot girls, prettily 
costumed, in spirited dances. The Onllaw 
trio, acrobatics, juggling, equilibrism, 
etc.; Frank Bush, the funniest of dialect 





La Vida 


STRAIGHT FRONT CORSETS. 
The Best Kind for American Women. 


LA VIDA’S have their distinctive iden. 


ure, 


alteration. 





form. 


tity, they are made to fit the American fig. 
La Vida Straight Front is as sensible 
as it is stylish. When a corset gives grace 
to the figure and imparts comfort to the 
wearer it is nearing the perfect corset. We 
have only the most favorable reports from 
the La Vida Straight Front. 

It inflicts no pressure on the bust or ab- 
domen, throwing all the strain on the back 
muscles, giving the figure a fine poise. Try 
La Vida’s, you will find them more satisfac- 
tory than any you have ever worn. 
the imported corset, 


Unlike 
it seldom requires 


If you were measured you would not de. 
rive greater satisfaction than from the model 
we can select as being adapted to your figure, 
There is a separate model for nearly every 
Experienced fitters in attendance. 





We cordially invite you to view the new 
models of this famous corset, confined exclu- 


sively to us for Boston. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL CO.., 


Winter St. and Temple Place, Boston. 








SEE EEnEentiitied 
———$=<—<=— 





comedians; the celebrated Trolly Car 
trio, and the four Olifans, grotesque come- 
dians, black face comedians and dancers, 
French dialect comedian, and the vita- 
graph. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. 





ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, March 31,3 P. M. Entertainment Comit 
tee. Subject to be announced. 





ARMENIAN HELP.—An Armenian who 
speaks French, avd can understand a guod deal 
of Enzlish, though not sveaking it much, 
wants to do any sort of work abou. a house or 
place, preferably out-door work. Has experience 
of clean ngand otherwise caring for a house, Ad- 
dress D, ISKENDERIAN, luv Appian Way, Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

Au Armenian speaking English well, a gradu- 
ate of Central Turkey College, wants any work he 
can do, in a house, shop, or garden. Address 
Joun V. BovaJtan, 34 Beacao St., Boston, Mass 





BOARD LN GERMANY. —Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a physician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Guvethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garven, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which f rwerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
parks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
from the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University «f Leipzig, and about a 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
tritle; bas excellent roads and isa great place fur 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden aud three 
from Berlin, and trom its central location an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips im all directions. 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are alloweu in the house. Price, $25 per 
mooth. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
8+ rvive—everything but laundry. Address Frau 
HOFRAT KRUG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 
References, Hon. 5. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, 8. I.. New York; Miss Alice K. 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs. 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





A SUMMER ABROAD. — Mrs. MARIE A. 
Moorr, of Newton, Mass., desires a few engage- 
ments to complete a small party which will sail 
from New York direct for Naples, May 24, by the 
North German Lloyd Steamer Aller, and will visit 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, travelling leisurely and 
comfortably, spending the most«f the timein the 
larger cities, with many side trips to places of ar- 
tistic and historical interest. Mrs. Moore has long 
been well knuwnasa lecturer apon artand adirec- 
tor of classes in the history of art, and the mem- 
bers of her party will have the advantage of her 
knowledge and judgment, in the great art galler- 
ies of Europe, where she bas studied, as well as 
her help in individual cases where any may wish 
to make a study of art. Days for rest, shopping, 
etc., will be allowed, and the whole itiverary 
made as elastic as possible. The return ticket on 
the steamer will be good for one year. The itin- 
erary is arranged for 90 days, but should the ma- 
jority joining desire one of 75 days instead, itcan 
be changed, ve the longer tour is more de- 
sirable. The price for this tour as given in the 
itineraries, which will be sent on application, is 
$600 for 90 days, or $550 for 75 days. This inc'udes 
all travelling expenses, the conveyance of bag- 
gage, carriage drives, all fees and admissions to 
museums and galleries, all hotel or pension ex- 
penses (except extras), fees to servants, etc., ex- 
cept the steamer fees, which are left to the 
judgment of each individual. Staterooms allot- 
ed in order of engagement, a deposit of $50 being 
required, the balance to be paid three weeks be- 
fore sailing. 





MODERN GREEK.—A young Greek, now a 
student in Boston, would like to do tutoring in 
modern Greek. Has given lessons to Hon.S J. 
Barrows, and refers by permissien to him, and to 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Address 
CHRISTOS TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St . Boston. 





FOR SALE — House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
tine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms, Applyat46 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics, This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Boston. 





SELECT PARTY TO EUROPE, June 28, 
1902. $260 wil) include all. Address D. F. A. 
care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 
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EXPERIENCE 







TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and a may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & C0,3¢12r0a0wa». New Yo 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H. Ssaw, Atiogs Stonz BLaAcKWwELL, and 
Luoy E. AnTHory. For sale at Woman's 
Jougnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, rostpaid. 59 sent- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
ay we Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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